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“Tue WoRTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe. 
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JULES BRISSAC. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY beg to call the attention of the Profes- 
sion to the Works of this popular and pleasing Composer. The under- 
mentioned Transcriptions and Fantasias are in constant and increasing 
demand, are remarkably brilliant and telling, and, being of moderate 
difficulty, are eminently adapted for Teaching Purposes. 





Un Ballo in Maschera (Mazurka) Jone 0 
Zerlinae Fantasia on the opera Fra 
Diavolo Es i ‘ap ae a 
La mia letizia (I Lombardi) ‘ain ee 
Tutte e sciolto (La Sonnambula) we @ 
Ate,ocara (I Puritani) .. ie 7k @ 
Di pescatore ignobile (Lucrezia Borgia 3 0 
Deh! vieni alla finestra (Don Juan) .. 3 0 
Cujus animam (Stabat Mater)... ne 2.8 
Va Pensiero (Nino) .. aa ies ae 
Suonila tromba (I Puritani) ... ba gg 
La cidarem (Don Juan) _... in a .a.e 
Betly (Tyrolienne, from the opera of 
Donizetti)... ote. le i - a 
Si la stanchezza (Il Trovatore) ... aise @ 
Amina (Finale from La Sonnambula)... 3 0 
Souvenir de Don Pasquale % de Se 
Souvenir de Guillaume Tell ae 
Dixey’s Land... li an as oes r™l 
The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls .. 3 0 
Cerisette. Morceaude Salon _se.. ond aoe 
Un moment de repos. Nocturne. has 





“M. Jules Brissac writes music that is effective and showy, without 
being at all difficult.”—-Musica, Wortp. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY 

_ (Suecessors to Wessel and Co.), 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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ORGANIST’S REPERTOIRE, 
A Selection of Classical Compositions 


FROM THE 
MASSES, ORATORIOS AND “MOTETTS 
OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS, 
ARRANGED FROM THE ORCHESIRAL SCORES FOR THE ° 


ORGAN, 


WITH PEDAL OBBLIGATO, 


J. T. STONE. 





CONTENTS: 


No. 1. Santa Maria, and Marcia Relighoen and) Neen Dinorah.,. 2 a os. Meyerbeer. 
2 Gloria in Excelsis Deo eee ove oe AZth Mass ace oes one Mozart. 
3. Cujus Animam oo ase cee ove coe eee Stabat Materse «+ «Rossini. 
4. § Woniam Tu Soluses oe soe cee coe coelSt MASS.. see vee oes Haydn, 

*¢ Gran Dio, Padre epg eco cee pe coe IMOLEMsce cco ose “ee 
5. Splendente Te Deus .. eee ere eee ce gene cco ove | coe MOSAFE. 
6. Worthyisthe Lamb ae se ose ove rea eee eee 
7. Et Resurrexit ... cco cco coe cooMMSS IM C cee cre cee Beethoven. 
g, § Gloria in Excelsis Deo. den 000. 00. eee ome soe oosPergolesi. 

Fac ut Portem ... a stabat ater oe «Rossini. 
9. Der Erdkreis ist nun des ‘Herrn oe es “St. Paul ... ss oe oeeMendelssohn. 
10. Te Deum Laudamus «Te Deum G 
1]. Dies Ire, Tubs Mirum, and Rex Tremende.. “Requiean eos eee Mozart. 
12. How are the Mighty Fall’n.., ... !.. Funeral Anthem... ...Handel. 


Price: 3s. pang 
London : Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 28 Holles Street, W. 











ADAME LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT—EXETER 
HALL-MENDELSSOHN’S ORATORIO OF “ELIJAH "— TUESDAY 
jn gl Sao OCTOBER Tue 22N», 1861. Under the distinguished patronage of Her 
oyal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge, Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary 
ambridge, Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, Duchess of Argyll, Duchess of In- 
uae Marchioness Townshend, Marchioness of Northampton, Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, Maria, Marchioness of Aylesbury, Marchioness of Westminster, Countess 
Spencer, D wager Countess Spencer, Dowager Countess of Essex, Countess Poulett, 
Countess of Portarlington, Countess of Harewood, Earl and Countess de Grey, Coun- 
tess Vane, Countess of Leicester, Countess of Ellesmere, Earl and Counress Russell, 
Viscountess Syduey, Viscountess Bema ser. ym Jocelyn, Viscountess En- 
field, Lady Sandys, Lady Ebury, La dy Blantyre, Lord and Lady Rokeby, Lord and 
Lady Charles Bruce, Lady Stanle Alderley, the Baroness de Rothschild, Right 
Hon. Wm. Cowper, Hon. Mrs. Cowper, Hon. Mrs. oo, Lad: Filmer, Lad 
Peto, Mrs. Tait (Fulham Palace), Mrs. Betts, Mrs. G. R. Birt, Mrs. Brassey, Mrs. 
A. Bruce. Mrs. Capper,Mrs. R. Ferguson, Mrs. G. G. Glynn, Mrs. Henry ‘in scote, 
Mrs. Coleridge Kennard, Mrs. Leg Miss Morrison, Mrs. Odams, Mrs. Arthur 
Otway. Mrs. e, Mrs, Sartoris. 

MADAME LivD-G. GOLDSCHMIDT having ceroges A given her services in aid 
of the Funds for the completion of a Church, and for the enlargement of the Industrial 
Institutions in the Victoria Docks District, a Lonpon over THE Borwer,”’ under the 

toral care of the Rev. Herman Dovetas, the acting Committee have great pleasure 
n announcing that there will be a performance in Exeter Hall, of Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio, “‘ ELIJAH,” on Tuesday vening, October 22nd, the Principal parts by 
Madame L ind-Goldschmidt, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, an Weiss, 
assisted by a complete Orchestra and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 

Reserved and Numbered Seats, £1 Is.; Unreserved Seats and West Gallery, 10s. 6d.; 
Back Area, 7s. Reserved Seats will be appropriated according to the order of applica 
tiow ; and no more Tickets will be issued than can be conveniently accomm 

Applications for Tickets to be made at Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond 
Street, and at Messrs. Addison & Co.’s, 210 Regent Street; and at the principal Li- 
braries and Musicsellers. 


ADAME RUDERSVDORFF will be at liberty to ac- 
cept Eaqsganente § for Concerts and Oratorios from Mouday, the 23rd inst., 


when she will also be ready to resume givin 
Letters. to be addressed to 16 Wellingcon Road, St. vad, St John’s Weed, NiWwe 
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LONDON GENERAL COAL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


F. W. HAMMOND, GENERAL MANAGER. 





Best Sunderland Wallsend 
Inland Coals_~ - . «= « 


OFFICES—373 OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, KING’S CROSS. 


. - 24s. per Ton. 
18s. do. 





SONGS, 


“The Fairy’s 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER’S 
“ If I could change as others change” (M. W. Balfe), 2s. 6d.; 
bag er,” in the vie Negi Ae! 2s. ied) af ALFRED MET pe ee 
y, Mg e Laura Baxter ( ightly encar at ALFRE 7 . - 
CER ee the Royal Hialian Operd House, Covent Garden ace utah by Duncan 
Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street*g4W. 


IMS REEVES’ GREAT SONG, “Fresh as a ‘Rose” 
(Balfe), enthusiastically encored, and Madame Sainton.Dolby’s popular song, 
“The days that are no more” (Blumenthal), both sung at the Birmingham and 
Hereford Festivals, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison and Co,, 244 Regent 


Street, W. 
FEXETER HALL—PERFORMANCE OF THE “ELIJAH,” OCTOBER 22np. 


r eae 

ADIES anp GENTLEMEN wishing to form part of 

the Chorus on this ion, are requested to te, in writing, their 

names and addresses to STANLEY Lucas, 210 Regent Street, W., and at the same time 

to state to which existing Choral Society they belong, as well as the part they sing. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen eventually forming the Chorus, will be required to attend 

two out of three rehearsals, the dates of which are fixed for Monday, October 14th, and 

Thursday, October 17th, at 7 o’clock, and Monday Morning, October 2Ist, with Or- 
chestra, at 10 o’clock a.m. at Exeter Hall. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO’S LIST OF NEW 
MUSIC. 


Miss M. LINDSAY’S “ Too late, too late,”” Sacred Song, 2s. 6d. 
FRANZ ABT’S * Oh, ye tears ! oh, ye tears ! Song, 2s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “ What are the wild waves saying >” for Piano, 3s. 
A. SCHLCESSER’S “ Butterfly and Moonbeam,” for Piano, 3s. 
A LEDUC’S “‘ Where the bee sucks,” for Piano, 2s. 
VINCENT WALLACE’S “ Come where my love lies dreaming,” for Piano, 3s. 
G. F. WEST’S * Angels ever bright and fair,” for Piano, 3s. 

W. T. WRIGHTON’S “ Gentle ray of sunlight.” Song, 2s. 

ADAM WRIGHT'S “ Réveries sous le feuillage,” for Piano, 2s. 

F. KUCKEN’S “ Twilight is dark’ning ” (sung by Sims Reeves), 2s. 6d. 

W. H. CALLCOTT’S “* Holy Mount ” (Sacred Airs), for Piano, First Series,'5s. 

Miss M. LINDSAY’S “ Peace, be still !” Sacred Song, 2s. 6d. 

G. F. WEST’S “ Dead March in Saul,” for Piano, 3s. 7 

BRINLEY RICHARDS’ “ Echo of Lucerne,” for Piano, 2s. 6d. 

J. BELLAK’S “Speak gently” (Miss M. Lindsay), 2s. 

€ARL FAUST’S Royal Stuart Quadrille, for Piano, 4s. 

€. N. MACFARREN’S Child’s First Music Lesson for Piano, 3s. 

ADAM WRIGHT'S Triomphe des Arts Quadrille, 3s. 

CARL FAUST’S “ Ye olden time,”’ Polka Mazurka, for Piano, 2s. 6d. 

Catalogues of Vocal Music, Music for Piano, Organ, Violin, Flute, Cornet, and 
other instruments, gratis and postage-free. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Regent Street, W. ; and 


of all Musicsellers. 

















EWER AND CO.,, 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 
MUSICSELLERS IN ORDINARY 
To 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR 
UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


IS NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





H) WER & CO. have published a Catalogue of all the 
Works available for the use of Subscribers, containing a classified List of 
51,801 DIFFERENT WORKS, 
AND 20,000 MORE IN PREPARATION, 
The largest Stock of Music ever coliected in any one Establishment either hero or 
abroad, to which will be added, immediately on its issue, 
EVERY NEW MUSICAL WORK OF INTEREST, 
Both English and Foreign. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
Per Half-Year .. ove 
Per Quarter ove 
Per Month ove ° ove 
Per Week oe 
Town Subscribers will be 


be exchanged twice a week. 
Country Subscribers will be supplied with Four Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 


be exchanged twice a month. 
At the end of their Subscription, Annual Subscribers will be presented with 


ONE GUINEA’S WORTH OF MUSIC. 


EWER & CO,87 REGENT STREET, 
(Sore ProprretoR—WILLIAM WITT) 
By Special Appointment, Musicsellers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SOLE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENTIRE WORKS OF “ MENDELSSOHN.” 


supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music, which may 





HE ECHOES OF KILLARNEY.—Reminiscence for 
Piano, by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 2s. 6d. Introducing Moore’s admired 
melody, “‘ The Meeting of the Waters.” 


La 

HE CLASSICAL PIANIST (used at the Royal 
Acacemy of Music). By BRINLEY RICHARDS, Hon. Member, Associate 

and Professor. Being a selection of entire “Compositions from Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Hummel, Dussek, Clementi, J. Field, Chopin, 
Handel, and J. S| Bach. 24 Nos., from 2s. 6d. to 7s.each; or complete in 2 vols. 
each £1 4s. Thematic Index, gratis and postage free. No pianist should be without 
this admired Sel which ins the choicest compositions of the illustrious 


authors enumerated above. 


HE STUDENT'S PRACTICE for the PIANOFORTE 
(used at the Royal Academy of Music). By BRINLEY RICHARDS, Hon. 
Member, Associate and Professor. Being Selections from the Works of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, Hummel, Dussek, Clementi, Handel, Steibelt, and J. Field. In 24 
Nos., from 2s. to 4s. each ; or complete in one vol. 21 4s. Thematic Index, gratis 
and postage free. This work is an inevitable necessity to every pianist as embracing 
’ ed by the best composers which do not tax too heavily the powers of the execu- 
nt. 


W HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 

Arranged for Piano by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s. “ Like all the ar- 

rangements of Mr. Brinley Richards, the above is marked by neatness, elegance, musi- 

cian-like finish, and showiness without difficulty. Mr. Stephen Glover is lucky in 
having his melody thus chastefully and gracefully set off—Musical World. 
London; ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, 








LLE. LANCIA’S New Song, “A thousand miles 

from thee,” composed by Frank Mori, sung by Mile, Lancia, and enthusiastically 
encored every evening at Alfred Mellon’s Concerts, at the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent 


Street, W. 
M& MELCHOR WINTER will Sing at the City Hall, 


‘ Glasgow, this day (Saturday), Reichardt’s popular song, ** Thou art so near 
and yet so far,” and Ascher’s new song, ‘‘ Alice, where art thou ?”’ 
London, Sept. 11th. 


O ORGANISTS and PROFESSORS of MUSIC.— 
WM. PILCHER, Organ Builder, begs to invite Professors of Music to see 

his Valuable Stock of Church and Chamber Organs, such instruments as are rare to 
be met with. A liberal allowance is made to the profession. Established upwards of 








30 years. 
Tease, 23 Upper Belgrave Place, Pimlico, London, S.W. 














RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes). ll letters 
respecting Engagements for Concerts, &c. to be addressed to her at 7 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, Londou, W.C. 


LLE. FLORENCE LANCIA begs that all communi. 
cations fos Engagements may be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Musical Agent, 244 
Regent Street, W. ‘ e 
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THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue interior of the fine old Cathedral presents a far more im- 
posing aspect than at ce | revious festival. By the removal of 
the unsightly screen which for many years divided the nave from 
the choir, the massive proportions of the former have been ren- 
dered more striking to the eye, and the architectural beauties of 
the sacred edifice are no longer buried beneath hideous deformities 
nor obscured by the accumulated dust of ages. The view through 
the nave to the stained east window, in which the amethystine hue 

redominates, and which divides the choir from the beautiful Lady 

hapel, is now unintercepted, and the light that poured in from 
that quarter magnificently lighted up the whole of the interior. 
The removal of this screen has enabled the conductor to give the 
orchestra the appearance of being thrown further back than at 
previous festivals, though, we believe, it covers the same portion of 
ground. He has, however, wisely remodelled it by giving it an 
almost circular front, which facilitates the grouping and massing 
of the voices, at the same time bringing the choruses more imme- 
diately under his command, his own seat being thrown somewhat 
forward. The raised seats at the west end of the nave have been 
dispensed with, and all the seats are now placed upon the floor, 
and thus the character of the sacred edifice has been more satis- 
factorily maintained, consistent with the will and pleasure of those 
who object to temporary erections in ecclesiastical edifices. The 
fine old organ, which has just been undergoing the process of 
tuning, still stands in the north aisle, and is, therefore, close up 
with the orchestra, though, I believe, it is contemplated ultimately 
to find room for it in one {of the transepts, The ceiling of the 
north transept, which has recently been treated in a light and ele- 
gant manner, the ribs or groins being green, brown, and gold, is 
now exposed ; the mortar and whitewash have been removed, and 
the floor has been laid in compartments with very handsome en- 
caustic tiles from the manufactory of Mr. William Godwin, of 
Lugwardine, near Hereford. 

At half-past eight o'clock every morning, Divine service has 
been held in the choir, which, with the south and as much of the 
north transept as could be rendered available under the circum- 
stances of partial restoration, was filled, on the first morning es- 
pecially, to overflowing. The Mayor of Hereford, Thomas Cam, 

sq., having invited the corporation and the magistracy of the city to 
accompany him to church, and afterwards to join him at a sump- 
tuous Peck fast, there was a general gathering of ‘the body, the 
mayor being dressed in his robes of office and attended by the 
mace-bearers and other officials. Of the particulars of those early 
services I have elsewhere spoken. {j 

Saturday, Sept. 14th, 1861. 


Last week, in order to save the post, as I told you, I was obliged 
to be exceedingly brief in my account of the morning performance 
at the Cathedral on Thursday; in fact, I scarcely did more than 
chronicle the event. Now that I am not quite so much pressed 
for time, I propose to offer a few observations on it. 

In the first place, then, I must inform you that very many com- 
petent judges were of opinion that the selection from Haydn’s 
Seasons might have been advantageously omitted from the pro- 

ramme, which would have been quite long enough without it. 
When—-1 ask, for about the thousandth time—will those worthy 
gentlemen who have the ordering of provincial festivals restrain 
their programmes within reasonable bounds? If they have no 
regard for the lungs of the singers and wind-instrumentalists, or 
the fingers of the violinists, et hoc genus omne —if they have no 
compunction about knocking up a tenor, or totally sacrificing the 
voice of some fair soprano —let them, at any rate, beware of weary- 
ing the patience of the public, and thereby injuring the cause of the 
charity for which the particular festival is held. There cannot be 
the shadow of a doubt that the great thing is to send the public 
away pleased and contented. The many-headed monster will then 
remember with pleasure what was really a morning’s or an evening’s 
amusement, and look forward with gratification to the next treat of 
the same kind. But surfeit a man with anything, and, ten to one, 
he will never have a taste for it again. Not only, however, was the 
selection from The Seasons de trop on this occasion, it was not by 
any means a good sample of what Hereford can do. Well as the 











solo music was sung by Mad. Weiss, Messrs, Weiss and Montem 
Smith, the performance left the audience unmoved. The fact is, 
the choruses were below the mark —- manqués, as the French call it. 

The music itself, too, which has nothing at all sacred about it, 
seemed out of place within the walls of a cathedral. A far finer 
performance was that of Mozart's Requiem,—“ the” Requiem, as 
people say, and always will say, probably, just as they talk about 
“the Duke "— still the execution of the choruses was not worthy 
either of the work itself or of the members of the Three Choirs, 
Yet, so great is the power of genius, even when unsatisfactorily 
interpreted, that most of the choral pieces, as, for instance, “ Dies 
ire,” “ Rex tremende Majestatis,” and “Confutatis Maledictis,” 
produced a profound and lasting impression upon the audience. 
The solo singers, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Mlle. Titiens, Signor Giu- 
glini, and Mr. Winn, were irreproachable. Mlle. Titiens, in par- 
ticular, was splendid, and the part she took in the quartet, “ Re- 
cordare, Jesu pie,” was sung by her with a degree of power, ease, 
and unaffected feeling which I have seldom heard equalled, and, 
certainly, never surpassed. Mr. Winn, also, was more than usually 
good: and deserves high praise for his delivery of the bass music. 

endelssohn’s Lobgesang went better than the Seasons, but not so 
well as the Requiem. There was, at times, the same want of steadi- 
ness, the same disregard of the nice gradations of light and shade, 
in the choruses; although, some of them, on the other hand, were 
given in admirable style. Mr. Sims Reeves was highly impressive, 
particularly in “ The sorrows of death.” The duet, “I waited for 
the Lord,” was beautifully given by the Misses Louisa and Susan 
Pyne; while three grand instrumental movements were grandly 
performed by the band. 

The concert at the Shire Hall on the evening of the same day 
(Thursday, the 12th inst.) was a most successful affair, and went 
off brilliantly. The building was crammed—to adopt the good old 
posse a phrase—to the ceiling, and numbers were unable to 
obtain admission. The principal feature in the performance was 
Mr. Benedict’s cantata of Undine, which has already achieved such 
popularity in Norwich and London; and, as far as I can form an 
opinion from what took place on the evening in question, will soon 
be as great a favourite with the good citizens of Hereford. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Townshend Smith for introducing such a work, 
and the talented composer, who had come down to Hereford on 
purpose to be present—“ assist,” the French call it—at the per- 
formance of his work, must have felt very much obliged to him. 
Once more, if I am to state frankly what I think—and, by the 
way, it was to that end I was despatched down here—I must say, 
the members of the chorus were not as well up in their work as 
might have been desired, although they gave very effectively some 
of the music allotted to them. The parts were thus cast:— 
Undine, Miss Louisa Pyne; Bertalda, Mad, Sainton-Dolby; Hil- 
debrand, Mr. Sims Reeves; and Kiihleborn, Mr. Weiss. Miss 
Louisa Pyne was suffering from severe indisposition, but despite 
of this, she scorned to give in, and with wonderful “ pluck” went 
through her arduous task in a manner which elicited the most 
hearty applause. Mad. Sainton-Dolby was a most excellent Ber- 
talda, and gave the romance, “ The baron’s old castle looks proud 
and bright,” in first-rate style. Mr. Weiss supported his original 
part of Kiihleborn with all the talent for which he is distinguished; 
while Mr. Sims Reeves was never more spirited and impressive 
than in the part of Hildebrand, a part of which, as the readers of 
the Musican Worxp are aware, he was the original representative, 
as Mr. Weiss was of Kiihleborn. ‘The band was quite equal to its 
task, and altogether the cantata proved one of the “hits” of the 
Festival. The same may be said of Professor Sterndale Bennett's 
overture of the Wood Nymphs, although its proper effect was sadly 
marred by the hubbub of those persons who came late, and were 
so deficient in good taste as not to wait until the overture was over, 
but to blunder to their seats during its performance, to the great 
discomfort of those who had enough respect for good music to 
induce them to be at the Shire Hall in proper time. Three pieces 
which had been set down for Miss Louisa Pyne were omitted in 
consequence of that lady’s suffering so severely from indisposition, 
as I have already mentioned. In fact, I believe she was so ill as 
to be insensible, when she was conveyed to her lodgings from the 
Hall, at the conclusion of Undine. Mlle. Titiens sang the grand 
scena from Der Frieschiitz, and “ The last rose of summer,” to the 
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great delight of the audience, who were vociferous in their applause, 
and encored the ballad. The other songs, duets, &c., were dis- 
tributed among Mad. Weiss, Mad. Sainton-Dolby, Signor Giuglini, 
Messrs. Montem Smith, Winn, and Weiss. By the way, I must 
not forget to mention that the second part of the concert com- 
menced with the overture to Guillaume Tell, played so well that 
the last movement was encored and a yew The performance 
was brought to a close by the National Anthem, the solos being 
taken by Mlle. Titiens and Mad. Sainton-Dolby. 

The performance of the Messiah on Friday morning attracted 
no less than 1736 persons, while the collection amounted to 
3071. Os. 7d. Both in a pecuniary and artistic sense it was the 
greatest success of the whole Festival. The charm exercised by 
this great work is really astonishing. Hundreds and hundreds who 
care for nothing else will go to hear the Messiah. So much, 
however, has been said so frequently not only about the work 
itself, but about every one of the artists who sang in it on Friday, 
that, not to grow wearisome, and repeat an oft-told tale, I shall 
content myself with sending you merely a general account of the 
performance without going into detail, which would be superfluous. 
The choruses, then, were given in a manner that must have satisfied 
even the most exacting critic. Despite her severe indisposition of 
the previous evening, Miss Louisa Pyne was determined that her 
Hereford admirers should not be disappointed. She sang the 
principal soprano music most beautifully, particularly the grand 
and impressive air, “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Mad. 
Weiss and Miss Susan Pyne, likewise, were very effective. How 
Mad. Sainton-Dolby, to whom was allotted most of the contralto 
music, sings oratorio, no one with any pretension to musical 
knowledge needs be informed. Yet I cannot pass over in 
silence the way in which she rendered the wonderful air, “‘ He 
was despised.” Messrs. Weiss and Winn divided the bass music 
between them, the latter gentleman distinguishing himself more 
especially in “ The trumpet shall sound,” with, of course, Mr. T. 
Harper's marvellous trumpet obbligato. The greater part of the 
tenor music was assigned to Mr. Sims Reeves. I really feel 
puzzled what to do when speaking of this gentleman. Having 
praised him so often and so warmly, Iam almost inclined to 
content myself with observing that he sang as usual, but he was 
really so great on Friday, that I cannot resist dwelling somewhat 
more at length on so remarkable a performance. The manner in 
which he gave the accompanied recitative, “Comfort ye, my 
people,” with the air, “ Every valley,” “Behold and see,” and 
“Thou shalt break them,” was simply sublime, and places him at 
the top of his profession— facile princeps—as the interpreter of 
the immortal Saxon’s music. The band, under the direction of 
Mr. Townshend Smith, proved themselves worthy of the occasion. 
Mr. Amott officiated at the organ. 

At 7 o'clock p.m. a chamber concert was given in the College 
Hall. The following is the programme :— 

Quartet in D minor, Mozart; Aria—* Ver la gloria,” Buononcini ; 
Canzonet, “My mother bids me,” Haydn ; Quartet, with canzonet 
(Op. 12), Mendelssohn ; Duet, “Segui oh cara,” Faust, Spohr ; Sep- 
tet (Part 2), Beethoven. 


The whole went off with great éclat, the second part of Men- 
delssohn’s quartet being’encored. ‘The principal performers were 
Messrs. H. Blagrove, Clementi, R. Blagrove, G. Eoliins, Daubert 
(from the Crystal Palace band), Blakeston, Williams, Mann, and 
Waetzig. The vocal music was sung by Mad. and Mr. Weiss. 

According to custom, the Festival wound up with a grand ball 
in the Shire Hall. I hear that the amount of beauty present was 
even greater than usual, and that dancing was kept up to a late, or 
rather an early, hour ; fous les deux se disent. 

The Festival of this year has been decidedly successful. The 
attendance and donations have been greater than at the last 
— gathering in 1858, as will appear by the following 
tables : — 


ORATORIOS. 
1858. 
600 
580 
715 


1861. 
489 
661 

1240 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


COLLECTIONS. 
1858. 
£s. da 


+. 120 10 0 
-. 181 7 0 


First day (Tuesday) ... 


Second day (Wednesday) 
Third day (Thursday) ... «- 173 7 4 
Fourth day (Friday) ... .. 326 9 0 


The whole of the collections are handed over to the Widows 
and Orphans of the poor clergy, as are also the profits on the sale 
of tickets, after all the expenses have been paid. The deficiency, 
however—and there has always been a deficiency hitherto—has to 
be made up by the gentlemen who generously fill [the office of 
stewards, and who, on the present occasion, were: The Lord 
William Graham, M.P., the Hon. J. F'. W. Fiennes, the Hon. (. 
S. B. Hanbury, M.P., Sir W. Curtis, Bart. (second time), J. King 
King, Esq., M.P., H. Mildmay, Esq., M.P., Colonel Clifford, M.P., 
B. Botfield, Esq., M.P., the Mayor of Hereford (T. Cam, Esq.), 
S. Allaway, Esq. (second time), J. H. gc at, (third 
time), chairman; the Rev. G. Arkwright, the Rev. T. H. Bird, 
Rev. J. Bullock (second time), T. Dew, Esq., W. Brewster Evans, 
Esq., Rev. E. Hampden, Rev. E. B. Hawkshaw, T. Hill, Esq., 
Rev. H. O. Key, A. R. Boughton Knight (second time), Rev. 
Prebendary Lee, Rev. W. Baskerville Mynors, Rev. Prebendary 
Poole, R. Webb, Esq, Rev. H. O. Wilson. 

For the sake of these gentlemen, I trust that the report gene- 
rally circulated, that the returns this year will cover the expenses, 
is founded in truth. It would be “a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

The Dean and Chapter avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by the Musical Festival, of placing before those who take 
an interest in the Cathedral, the following brief statement of the 
works of restoration already effected, and yet to be completed :— 


WorKs COMPLETED AND IN Hanp.—1859 to 1861.—To amounts 
borrowed on mortgage under Hereford Cathedral Restoration Act, 
13,0001. 

1859 to 1861.—By sums expended in the external and internal resto- 
ration of north transept and aisles, south transept, north aisle of choir, 
including Bishop Stanbury’s Chapel, north-east transcpt, south-east 
transept, south aisle of choir, Chapter House and vestibule, Ladye 
Chapel and vestibule, and Bishop Audley’s Chapel; and the external 
restoration of north aisle of nave, north porch, south aisle of nave, 
great cloisters, 10,0007. 

By money in hand to meet the balance of existing contracts, and the 
cost of flooring generally (except the choir); repairing and fixing mo- 
numents; releading part of roof; repairs of interior stonework, &c., 
30001. ‘Total, 13,000/. 

WORKS PROPOSED TO BE EXECUTED IF SUBSCRIPTIONS SUFFICIENT. 
—To estimate for fitting-up and flooring of choir; restoration of exter- 
nal stonework of tower; lighting the Cathedral for congregational use; 
fitting-up of Ladye Chapel for service for St. John’s parish, &c., 8000/. 

By subscriptions in hand and promised, 3,553/. 10s. 10d. 

Remains to be provided, 4,446/, 9s. 2d. Total, 8000/. 

The cost of adapting the organ to its altered position is estimated 
at upwards of 10001, for which a separate subscription is being 
raised(!!) If the necessary funds were provided, the whole of the 
works in the interior might be completed, and the Cathedral opened, 








Thursday .., 


Friday 1121 1736 


in October, 1862, but with the present incumbrances upon the 
capitular property (of course) the Dean and Chapter (as usual) 
are unable of themselves to undertake the proposed works; they 
therefore earnestly appeal (as from time immemorial) to those re- 
sident in the county and diocese, and the public generally, who 
have not already kindly promised subscriptions, to add their names 
to the list of subscribers. 


LS 


Important Decision arrectinc Musicat Artists.—(Before 
the County Court Judge, Lambeth, September 19).—Rockstro v. 
Wylde.—The plaintiff summoned Dr. Wylde, director and con- 
ductor of the New Philharmonic Concerts, for £2 12s. for two 
performances at these concerts. The judge dismissed the sum- 
mons, and ordered the plaintiff Rockstro to pay costs. It appeared 
from the evidence that Dr. Wylde engaged Mr. Rockstro as 
second flute for the series of six concerts, at a specified sum, viz. 
£7 16s., Mr. Pratten being first flute. On Mr. Pratten being 
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obliged to give up his engagement at the third concert, in conse- 

uence of an extra opera night being fixed for the same eve, Mr. 
deennilen became first ‘flute vice Pratten. Whereupon Mr. 
Rockstro, who had calculated on the preferment, refused to fulfil 
the remainder of his engagement, but demanded payment for the 
two concerts at which he had performed. Dr.Wylde refused to com- 
ply with this demand, alleging that as the contract was for a series 
of concerts, unless plaintiff fulfilled the whole of his engagement 
he could not claim anything under the contract. In the course of 
the inquiry Dr. Wylde stated that during the ten years he had 
been connected with the New Philharmonic Concerts all the 
orchestral artists had received the amount demanded without dis- 

ute or litigation, but that he found: it necessary in the present 
instance to resist the demand made by Mr. Rockstro, and have the 
question decided whether he alone was the party bound by a writ- 
ten agreement, saying it was very hard if the law bound him to 

ay without binding the other party to the contract to serve. The 
judge decided that Mr. Rockstro had no claim on Dr. Wylie, that 
the latter was justified in refusing payment to the plaintiff, who 
ought to have fulfilled his engagement. 


sii 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF LORENZO DA 
PONTE.* 


I, 


DA PONTE’S OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT IN VIENNA. — THE LIBRETTO 

OF LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 
I rep a lazy life in Vienna, and the money I had brought with me 
from Dresden was nearly all spent. I did not forget, however, 
that I had lived in Padua on black olives, and during an involun- 
tary fast of a fortnight slaked my thirst with the water of the 
Brenta. I began, therefore, to see the necessity of retrenchment, 
and, instead of keeping on, in the city itself, apartments which 
were above my means, I hired a modest little room of a tailor in 
the Wieden suburb. 

I had heard it reported that the Emperor had determined on 
again opening an Italian Theatre in the capital. Metastasio had 
recently died, and I was ambitious enough to think of getting my- 
self appointed Courtpoet. I went and spoke to Salieri. Not only 
did he flatter my hopes, but, not content with that, offered to use 
his influence for me with Count Rosenberg, Intendant-General of 
the Imperial Theatres, and, if necessary, with the Emperor him- 
self, who honoured him with his especial favour. He managed 
matters so well that the first time I had the honour of being 
sented to the Emperor, it was not to lay my request before him, 
but to return him my thanks. Although the praises of Joseph II. 
were on every one’s lips, and in spite of his being everywhere 
mentioned as a model prince, the idea of being summoned to ap- 
pear before him inspired me with irrepressible bashfulness. 

I had been informed that he judged persons by the first impres- 
sion they produced on him. I fancied his scrutiny in my case did 
not prove altogether unfavourable, and I founded my conclusions 
on the gracious manner in which I was received. He condescended 
to question me about my private affairs, my native country, my 
studies, and the motives that had induced me to visit Vienna. Ian- 
swered as shortly as possible, and my almost laconic replies’ ap- 
peared to satisfy him. ‘The last question he put to me was, how 
many dramas I had already written. 





* Speaking of the Memoirs from which the above are taken, O. Jahn 
says (Mozart, vol. iv. page 181): “I am indebted to M. Seudo, of 
Paris, for the use of this scarce work” (the original published as far 
back as 1823). It contains several palpable errors, especially in the 
matter of dates, and there is no doubt that Da Ponte sometimes places 
himself more prominently in the foreground than he ought. His ac- 
counts are, however, instructive ; and, in the main, correct. The 
narrative of his residence in Vienna was the principal authority for the 
following portion of my work, though I used it with the requisite 
amount of caution.” 

Da Ponte was born in 1749, at Ceneda, in Venetia. In 1783, he 
became theatrical poet in Vienna, but, falling into disgrace with the 
Emperor Leopold, proceeded, in 1792, to London, and, in 1805, to 
America.. He was never lucky enough to be in easy circumstances. 
He died, at an advanced age, on the 17th August, 1838, in New York, 








“ Not one, Sire,” I replied. 
_ “Good, good,” he retorted, laughing; “ then we have got a vir- 
gin muse.” 

Out of respect towards Salieri, I intrusted him with the task of 
setting my first work to music, for he was really one of the first 
masters of his day. I submitted to him a number of subjects, with 
the mode in which I proposed treating them, for him to take his 
choice. Unfortunately, he selected one deficient in every funda- 
mental element of success. It was: The Rich Man for a Day. 
I began my task, but it was not long before I found out the differ- 
ence between a thought and its realisation. The more I wrote, 
the more numerous and greater became the difficulties. The sub- 
ject offered neither a sufficient number of characters nor variety 
of incidents sufficient to keep up for three hours — the time the 
piece was to play — the interest of the public. I found my scenes 
cold, the action flat, the dialogue dry, my ideas trivial, and the 
pieces for music clumsily lugged in. By hook or by crook, I com- 
pleted the first act, but the finale was still wanting. This finale, 
which is closely connected with the work, should alone have sum- 
med up the entire piece, and created a feeling of especial interest. 
All the talent of the musician as well as that of the artists ought 
to be displayed in this portion of a man’s work, and in it all the 
effect of the latter ought to be concentrated. The reader may 
imagine the state of perplexity in which I was. ‘Twenty times was 
I tempted to fling into the fire all I had written and tender my 
resignation. At length, after puzzling my imagination, rackin 
my brain, and invoking the aid of all the saints in the calendar, 
effected my object, and finished the piece. Salieri looked cursoril 
through it in my presence, and at length observed, “It is well 
written, but we must see it on the stage. It contains some ver 
nice ariettas and scenes which please me, but I must, notwithstand- 
ing, introduce a few slight alterations, more for the sake of the 
music than for anything else.” The reader may fancy what plea- 
sure his words caused me, and, as we are fond of persuading our- 
selves that what we wish is true, I began to think the work was, 
after all, not so bad as I had at first imagined. But in what did 
“ the slight alterations” consist? In mutilating, lengthening, or 
shortening nearly all the scenes, in interpolating new duets, trios, 
and quartets, in changing the metre in the middle of an air, in in- 
troducing choruses, &c. The music was composed and the work was 
on the eve of representation, when the well-known Abbate Casti — 
a poet whose reputation, which he owed chiefly to his Novelle 
Galanti, was spread throughout Europe — came to Vienna. How- 
ever admirable his Novelle were as far as regards the poetry, they 
were infamous as far as morals go. 

Paesiello, a well-known musician, highly esteemed by the Em- 
eror, arrived at the same time. He was greatly respected b 
iennese musical amateurs, and fancied he had not a rival. He 

expressed a wish to compose the music for some drama or other. 
His arrival alarmed Salieri. The Rich Man for a Day was laid 
aside, and people in Vienna spoke only of Casti and Paesiello. The 
reader may imagine the expectations of the actors, of Count 
Rosenberg, of Casti’s friends —and in a word, of the entire city. 
Casti’s name was on every one’s tongue. King Theodore—for such 
was the title of his first opera—was performed, and its success was 
something enormous. How could it be otherwise ? The singers 
were irreproachable, the scenery superb, the dresses magnificent, 
and the music divine. With a smile on his lips, the poet received 
every one’s enthusiastic congratulations as if they applied wholly 
to his part of the work. 

Tt was not until Salieri’s return from France that the various 
parts in The Rich Man for a Day were given out. The principal 
character was intended for Mad. Horace, who was then at the 
height of talent and the delight of all Vienna. She fell ill; 
another lady had to take her part, and, as there was no choice, we 
had to content ourselves with the first that came to hand. Un- 
luckily, however, the lady thus forced on us was not equal to the 
part entrusted to her, and the piece proved a failure, I did not 
deceive myself as to the value of The Rich Man for a Day. The 
libretto was altogether bad, and the music horrible ; but that the 
reader may understand how far my enemies carried their perfidy, 
it will suffice for me to tell ,him that they wished to persuade 
people the failure was entirely owing to me. 

Of all the crowd of my ill-wishers, the only one to be feared 
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was Casti, on account of his superiority to the rest, his malicious- 
ness, and particularly the high patronage he enjoyed. Fortunately, 
I had on my side the Emperor, who, under all circumstances, dis- 
played the more zeal in defending me the more violent my oppo- 
nents became in their attacks. 

“This young man,” he said, one day, to Andrea Dolfin, the 
Venetian ambassador, who also was one of my patrons, ‘ possesses 
too much talent not to draw down upon his head Casti’s envy, but I 
will take care of him. Only yesterday Rosenberg endeavoured to 
persuade me, after the failure of the piece, that we ought to have 
another poet. Casti was in my box, and hoped, perhaps, that I 
would give him the place. I answered that before taking such a 
step I would have another opera by Da Ponte.” 

The unfortunate result of my first attempt was sufficient to dis- 
hearten me and prevent my appearing before the Emperor. One 
morning, however, he happened to meet me as he was taking a 
walk. On coming up to me he stopped, and said, with the greatest 
kindness : “ Take my word for it, your opera is far from being so 
bad as some people would wish others to believe. Pluck up your 
courage, and give us a masterpiece which shall reduce them to 
silence.” 

He told Martini to apply to me. In consequence of this, the 
latter called and asked me whether I would write a piece to be 
dedicated to the wife of the Spanish ambassador, for she would feel 
highly flattered.* . . « Two years elapsed before I was 
perfectly restored and able to resume my labours. I had selected 
Le Bourreau bienfaisant for the subject of the first drama I 
intended for Martini. 1 set about my task. Actuated by the 
double desire of being named Court-poet, and of getting rid of me, 
whom he looked upon as the only obstacle in his way, Casti was 
hardly made acquainted with my notion before he hastened to 

ead about a report everywhere he went that I had selected a 
bad subject for an opera buffa. He had the boldness to repeat 
this before the Emperor, who felt called upon to observe to me :— 

“ Da Ponte, your friend Casti affirms that your Bourreau bien- 
Saisant will not make people laugh.” 

“ Sire,” I replied, “ I should be delighted if it only made him 
weep.” 

“ T hope it will,” said Joseph II., perceiving at once the double 
meaning of my words. 

The opera was produced, and pleased the public from beginning 
to end. Several of the audience, including even the Emperor 


mia, and Saxony, together with all the members of his family, and, 
more especially, the Baron von Wetzlar himself, his enthusiastic 
admirer, in whose house the first spark of the divine flame shone 
forth, can testify to the truth of what I say. 

After the success of Le Bourreau bienfaisant, I called on 
Mozart, and told him what had occurred between Casti, Rosen- 
berg and the Emperor. I asked him if he felt inclined to compose 
the music for a libretto written expressly for himself, 

“Tt would afford me the greatest pleasure to do so,” he replied, 
“but I doubt whether I should obtain permission.”’ 

“T undertake to overcome all difficulties.” 

“Very good; then let us set to work at once.” 

I was reflecting on the subjects I should select for two men of 
such opposite talent as Mozart and Martini, when I received an 
order from the Management to write a drama for Gazzaniga, a 
very good composer, but who was no longer in fashion. In order 
to get this tedious task as soon as possible off my hands, I chose a 
French comedy: The clear-sighted Blind Man. In a few days I 
ran up a piece that was successful neither in the text nor the 
music. It was played three times and then withdrawn. 

This circumstance, although disagreeable, did not affect my 
reputation, and I again began to turn over in my mind the subjects 
T intended for my two friends. I clearly perceived that Mozart’s 
immense genius required a drama of a grand and lofty kind. As 
I was talking with him one day, he asked me whether I could not 
found an opera-text on Le Mariage de Figaro, by Beaumarchais. 
The notion pleased me, and was quickly and successfully carried 


out. 

Shortly before this, Beaumarchais’ piece had been prohibited, 
by command of the Emperor, as being written in an immoral style. 
How could any one again propose it? The Baron von Wetzlar, 
with his accustomed liberality, offered me a handsome price for 
my work. He assured me that, in case it were forbidden in 
Vienna, he would undertake to get it produced in London or in 
France. I did not accept his offer, but quietly set about my task, 
in the hope of a favourable opportunity of submitting it to the 
Management, or to the Emperor himself, if I had the courage to 
do so. Martini was the only person I admittted into my confi- 
dence, and out of respect for Mozart he was magnanimous enough 
to give me time to end my piece for the latter before beginning 
one for him. As I wrote the libretto, Mozart composed the music. 
In six weeks the whole was completed. Thanks to Mozart’s good 





himself, were actually seen to applaud the very recitatives. ‘We 
have triumphed !”’ whispered Joseph II. to me, after the first per- 
formance, as he passed me in the hall leading to the boxes, where 
I had stationed myself. Those three words were in my eyes of 
greater value than whole pages of ordinary commendation. 
My success, and, still more, the particular favour Joseph II. | 
displayed towards me, gave a fresh impetus to my poetic inspira- | 
tion. Not only did I feel powerful enough to meet my detractors | 
boldly, but even to dispise their efforts, and I soon had the satis- | 
faction of seeing composers apply to me for librettos. At that | 
time there lived in Vienna only two masters worthy, in my | 
— of the name: Martini, for the moment the protégé of | 
oseph IT., and Wolfgang Mozart, whose acquaintance I had had | 


the opportunity of making, about that period, at the house of his | 


friend, the Baron von Wetzlar. Although endowed by nature | 
with musical genius, far excelling, perhaps, that of all other com- | 
posers past, present, and to come, Mozart had, up to this time, | 
never obtained a chance of exhibiting his godlike powers in | 
Vienna, in consequence of the cabals of his enemies. He lived 

unknown and unappreciated, like some precious stone, which, | 
hidden far beneath the surface of the earth, conceals from all the | 
secret of its brilliancy. I can never reflect without pride and 


star, I found a favourable opportunity to lay my manuscript before 
the Emperor himself. 

“How is this?” said Joseph II. to me. “You know that, 
however admirable he may be in instrumental music, Mozart has 
never written anything for the voice, with the exception of a 
single piece, of no very great importance.” 

“T myself,” I replied, timidly, “would have written a drama 
without the approbation of the Tete only in Vienna.” 

“That may be; but I have forbidden the German Company to 
play this Figaro.” 

“Tam aware of that; but, in altcring the comedy into an opera, 
T have left out some scenés entirely and shortened others. I have 
constantly endeavoured to get rid of everything that could shock 
propriety and good taste; in a word,I have produced a work 
worthy of the theatre which your Majesty honours with your gra- 
cious patronage. As for the music, it is, as far as I can judge, a 
masterpiece.” 

“Very good; I rely upon your taste and sagacity. Let the 
score be copied out.” 
% In a moment I was with Mozart. I had not communicated 
the joyful news, however, before an order came for him to proceed 
with his score to the palace. In obedience to this, he took the 


delight that it was chiefly to my perseverance and energy that Emperor some selections which perfectly delighted him. Joseph 
Europe owed the discovery of the wonderful genius of this incom- | II. possessed unerring judgment in matters of music, and every- 
parable composer. The injustice and envy of my rivals, of jour- | thing relating to the fine arts. The extraordinary success which 
nalists and of Mozart's biographers, will never allow an Italian like | the wonderful work, of which I am speaking, has had all over the 
myself such an amount of glory; but all Vienna, and every one world, is a proof of this. Yet, however, incredible it may ap- 
who was acquainted with Mozart and myself in Germany, Bohe- | ue the music did not meet with unanimous approval. The 
| Viennese composers, whom it crushed, as well as Rosenberg, and, 

His illness was the result of | more especially, Casti, did not fail to disparage and sneer at it. 
Their deceitful conduct increased our mutual hatred, and Mozart 
and myself were not free from apprehension lest a combination 





* Da Ponte was, however, taken ill. 
an attempt made by one of his countrymen to poison him, from motives 
of jealousy. 
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might be got up against us by our two opponents, and a certain 
Bussini, the wardrobe-inspector, an individual capable of any 
business except that of an honourable man. When Bussini heard 
of the ballet I had introduced into my Figaro, he hurried off to 
the Count, and said, in a tone of disapprobation: ‘“ Your Excel- 
lency, the poet has introduced a ballet into his opera.” The 
Count sent for me, and the following conversation took place be- 
ween us :— 

“You must be aware, Sir, that his Majesty tolerates no ballets 
in his theatres . . . . Consequently, I order you, Mr. Poet, to 
strike out the ballet you have introduced into your piece.— 
Where is the scene?” 

“ Here.” 

He tore two leaves out of my manuscript, and flung them in 
the fire. He then returned me the libretto with the words: 
“ You see, Sir, how far my power extends.” He then honoured 
me with a “ Good day!” 

I immediately went off to Mozart, who flew into such a passion 
that he wanted at once to go to the Count, to give Bussini a sound 
drubbing, and then hurry off to the Emperor and take back his 
manuscript. I had the greatest trouble in the world to pacify 
him. At length, I begged he would keep quiet for two days, and 
leave the management of affuirs to me. 

Meanwhile, the grand rehearsal had been called. Before it 
took place I went to the Emperor, who promised to see about the 
matter. He condescended to be present at the rehearsal, and all 
the high aristocracy of Vienna accompanied him, The first act 
met with unanimous approbation. It concluded with a panto- 
mime, during which the band was to play the ballet music, as 
the dances were prohibited. The band was silent. “What is the 
meaning of this pause ?” the Emperor inquired of Casti, who was 
sitting behind him. ‘That is a question to which only the au- 
thor can give your Majesty an answer,” replied the Abbate, with 
a malicious smile. 1 was summoned. Instead of justifying my- 
self, however, I laid before his Majesty a copy of my manuscript, 
in which the scene, as originally written, was retained. The Em- 
peror read it through, and asked why the dances were not exe- 
cuted. I still remained silent. He saw I would not state the 
facts, and, therefore, turning to the Count, requested of him the 
explanation I hesitated giving. ‘The dances are omitted,” re- 

lied the Count, stammering, “ because there is no corps de ballet 
in your Majesty’s theatre.”"—‘ But there are corps de ballet in 
the other theatres ; and it is my desire that Da Ponte shall have 
all the dancers he may wish.”—Half an hour afterwards we had 
four-and-twenty persons, dancers and figurantes. The ballet was 
performed. “ Very good,” exclaimed the Emperor ; and this fresh 
proof of favour redoubled the thirst for revenge in the heart of 
my powerful persecutor. 

At last the day of the first performance arrived. The perfor- 
mance took place to the great abashment of the maestre, and the 
by no means diminished vexation of the Count and Casti. The 
opera itself was brilliantly successful ; it pleased the Emperor es- 

cially, as well as all true lovers of music; it was considered a 
ofty and almost divine work. ‘The libretto, likewise, obtained its 
share of applause, and my modest competitor, Casti, was the first 
to point out its beauties. But what was his praise? Censure 
concealed under the semblance of good nature. “It is true,” he 
remarked, “that it is only a translation from Beaumarchais; but 
it contains fine verses and several very pretty things.” 

The Count von Rosenberg, whose favour he was very appre- 
hensive of losing, asked him to write a drama for Salieri, who was 
dying with envy to beat Mozart's opera. It was at this period he 
wrote La Grotta di Trofonio, the second act of which is anything 
but satisfactory, as far as art is concerned. 

The music was very beautiful, a fact which the friends of the 

oet trumpeted forth everywhere; but this could not induce the 

mperor to change his mind. There was still one stroke to be 
played, but that stroke completely ruined Casti with the Emperor, 
who vety much admired his verses, it is true, but by no means 
admired him. Casti had just given the finishing touch to his 
Dschingis-Khan, a Tartar poem, which, however, ranks far beneath 
his Novelle Galanti, and especially Gli Animali parlanti. _ This 
poem expedited his disgrace. He had it carefully copied out, 
and présented it with his own hands to the Emperor. Justly or 


unjustly, Joseph IT. thought he saw in it a biting satire on Cathe- 
rine II., whom he esteemed and admired. He sent for Casti to 
his box, and handed him a hundred sequins, with the words, “ For 
your travelling expenses !”—a delicate method of dismissing him. 
Casti understood what the words meant, and a few days afterwards 
left Vienna. 


Tas Banp at THE Birmincuam Festivat.— First Violins, 





Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove Betjemann, Browne, Burnett, Carrodus, 
Chipp, E., Clementi, Collins, V., Dando, Day, Deichmann, Goffrie, 
Hall, Hill, H. W., Jacquin, Kreutzer, Love, Nadaud, Pollitzer, 
Ries, Seymour, Streather, Thirlwall, Thomas, Watson, Watson, jun., 
Zerbini. — Second Violins, Messrs. Willy, Amor, Banister, Bort, 
Bradley, Buels, Davis, Folkes, Griesbach, C., Griesbach, H., Gun- 
niss, Hayward, Humphries, Jones, Kelly, Lejeune, Marshall, New- 
sham, —_o Shargool, Simmons, Synyer, Thirlwall, jun., 
Tourneur, ilkins.— Violas, Messrs. Doyle, Alsept, Blagrove, R., 
Boileau, Glanvill, Hann, Hann, W. H., Roberts, Start, Thomas, 
Thompson, Trust, Venua, Vogel, Waud, Webb, Weslake, West- 
rop, I. — Violoncellos, Messrs. Lect Aylward, Calkin, G., Chipp, 
H., Collins, G., Guest, Hancock, Harrison, Ould, Paque, Pettit, 
Reed, R., Reed, W., Schroeder, Shepherd, Testar, Waite-—Double 
Basses, Messrs. Howell, Campanile, Castelli, Edgar, Flower, Grif- 
fiths, Howell, jun., Lewis, Moreton, Pratten, Reynolds, Rowland, 
Russell, Severn, Vaudrelan, White, Winterbottom.—Fiutes, Messrs. 
Pratten, De Folly, Nicholson, Tilley.—Oboes, Messrs. Barret, Ni- 
cholson, Malsch, Horton.— Clarionets, Messrs. Lazarus, Maycock, 
Egerton, Roxbee. — Bassoons, Messrs. Hausser, Hutchings, God- 
frey, Anderson.— Trumpets, Messrs. Harper, Irwin.— Cornets, 
Messrs. Barlow, Spencer.— Horns, Messrs. Harper, C., Mann, 
Catchpole, Standen, jun. — Trombones, Messrs. Hawkes, Antoine, 
Winterbottom.—Ophicleide, Mr. Hughes.—Serpents, Messrs. Jep 
Standen.—Double Drums, Mr. Chipp.—Side Drum and Triangle, 
Mr, Seymour.— Bass Drum, Mr. Horton. — Harp, Mr. Trust. — 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Tae BremineuamM Festivat snp THe “Atuenmum.”—The peo- 
ple of Birmingham are naturally impressed with the belief that 
their Festival is an event of national as well as of local importance. 
In this view they are confirmed by the principal organs of the 
London press, by the common consent of niusicians, and by thé 
eagerness with which amateurs from all parts of the kingdom flock 
to this town at each successive triennial meeting. There is, how- 
ever, one person whose opinion differs from that of all England — 
and this is the critic of the Atheneum. All that this writer can 
find to say about the recent Festival is summed up in one para- 
graph so brief and flippant as justly to entitle it to the designation 
of “a piece of impudence.” Here is the report, extracted in full 
from tae last number of our contemporary :—* The Birmingham 
people have had fine weather, if not original music, for their Festi- 
val. ‘The town has been very gay, and the listeners curious and 
excited. In the absence of any new feature calling for musical 
femark, we have only to record the fact of the Musical Festival 
having been held, and with an appearance of success.” Even if 
the Atheneum were what it once was, such a judgment as this 
would have reflected discredit upon the writer, and exposed the 
paper itself to deserved censure. As it is, the matter is hardly 
worth notice, for the Atheneum no longer holds the foremost place 
amongst critical journals ; and its opinions are of very little im- 

ortance either for censure or praise. Asregards the Birminghati 
Festival, therefore, we need say nothing in vindication. But we 
may ask our contemporary whether the production of new works 
is the sole end and atm of great musical gatherings? May it not 
be quite as meritorious to render with absolute perfection known 
works of the great masters, as to concentrate the attention of con- 
ductor and performers upon the production of new works of less 
assured excellence? If Festivals are designed for the cultivation 
of the musical art, careful performance should be their primary 
aim. At all events the journal which affects to consider itself the 
leader of musical criticism should scarcely allow petulance to get 
the better of good sense, or to set up its own whim as the standard 
of judgment in matters of taste.—Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 


————S Se 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent informs “ Thérése” that the trio sung by Mlle. 
Parepa, Miss Marian Moss, and Mad. Sainton-Dolby, at the latter 
lady's evening concert, June 2Ist, was, entitled “I Zingari,” and 
is the composition of Signor Pinsuti. 











NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of Tue Mustcat Wortp ts established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co,, 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. 

~ Two lines and under 2s, 6d. 
aaa { Every additional 10 words me 6d. 

To PusiisHers AND ComposErs.—All Music for Review in THE 
Musicat Wortp must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following rn THe Mustcan Wortp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Mustcat Wort. 
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66 — is as good as a feast,” and “people will 

never let well alone,” are maxims which wisdom 
often strives to inculcate, but the application of which to the 
purposes of life mankind seldom makes. When a thing done 
is applauded and elicits general approbation, the doer is apt 
to conclude that he has but to repeat the same to obtain a 
larger amount of approbation and applause. It never occurs 
to him that what afforded gratification at first may fail to 
convey pleasurable emotions on a second hearing or seeing ; 
nor does he consider how efficacious a mover of delight 
Novelty is, nor how much Praise is dependent on cir- 
cumstances. The Festival of the Metropolitan School 
Choral Society, held at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday, 
was not a genuine success. Few exhibitions are more in- 
teresting and exciting than the congregation of a large body 
of children lifting up their voices in prayer or exultation, 
manifesting the high state of discipline to which tender 
years may be brought by care and attention, and proving 
what an extraordinary influence music exercises over the 
youthful mind. Between two and three thousand juveniles, 
belonging to the various Metropolitan Schools, assembled on 
Wednesday in the Great Handel Orchestra, and sang a 
selection of sacred and secular pieces, in some instances so 
admirably as to raise the enthusiasm of the audience. The 
scene was highly inspiriting. The boys and girls were in 
holiday attire; the juvenile bands shone in uniform; the teach- 
ers, male and female, were got up with a keen eye to the high- 
est state of respectability ; the day was magnificent. Yet can 
we not claim for the “Choral Festival” anything approach- 
ing to atriumph. And how to ascertain the cause? Is it 
not possible that the public have had this year too many 
juvenile feasts? Six of these peculiar entertainments happen- 
ing within a few months would not be unlikely, we should 
imagine, to more than satisfy popular craving. The Annual 
Festival of the children at St. Paul's — heretofore restricted 
to a single demonstration — was repeated at the Crystal 
Palace (or the Crystal Palace féte took place first, we forget 
which, but it is all the same for our argument); the Tonic 


Sol-fa Association deemed it necessary to hold a second 
gathering ; and now the Metropolitan School Choral Society 
feels called upon to follow in the same track, and provide a 
second entertainment for the music-thirsty public. Of course 
the last concert of the Metropolitan Schools coming latest 
fared worst, as by that time the London world might be 
supposed to have had quite enough of juvenile singing for 
one year. Now, if there were really anything approaching 
perfection in the performances of the children ; if they sang 
even as they might be made to sing, had teachers nothing to 
do but teach, and pupils nothing to do but learn; if with 
their fresh, pure, liquid voices they could be made to voca- 
lise with the same accent and decision as adults, which the 

never can be; or even if the whole mass could be brought 
to move in concert —as we have no doubt a few hundreds 
from the thousands could —then we do not think that six 
Juvenile Festivals on a monster scale would be too many in 
the season, but rather believe that the success of the first 
would constitute the attraction of the second, and so on. 
At present it cannot be denied that the Children’s Festivals 
are at least as much indebted for their favourable reception to 
the indulgence of the public and the forbearance of the critics 
as to their own excellence. Every allowance is made for 
deficiencies and shortcomings, and even failure is not visited 
with reprehension. Should, however, the public and the 
critics be too frequently taxed in their indulgence and for- 
bearance they may be induced to turn restive, apply the 
proper tests to the performances, and declare the results. In 
the number of their concerts the various “‘ Juvenile Societies” 
do each other no good, but rather the contrary, since by mak- 





ing the Children’s Choral Festivals too common they expose 
the defects of the singers, which at first might be concealed, 
but in the end must be made known. 

If there be an absolute necessity for these annual exhibi- 
tions —as the friends of the Societies assure us — let them 
by all means take place once in a way, and let the utmost 
care be given to the rehearsals. The public won’t grudge 
its single meeting to the children at St. Paul’s, nor to the 
one Festival of the Metropolitan School Society and the 
Tonic Sol-fa Association at the Crystal Palace. The truth 
is, we and many others do not care greatly for concerts per- 
formed by juveniles, knowing well from the very constitution 
of things that they must be incomplete and imperfect ; but 
we should like, nevertheless, to hear them once a year, that 
we may know what progress the pupils have made, and what 
influence music has exercised in refining the taste and en- 
lightening the judgment of those to whom taste and judg- 
ment otherwise might have been a sealed book. This is the 
problem we desire to see solved, and for which we have lent 
our countenance, and will continue to lend it, to the vocal 
exercitations of the Children. 

—_—_—- 7 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 


IR,—Theatrical matters at Frankfort-on-the-Maine have 
once again approached a crisis. The management of 
the theatre was for a very long period in private hands, but 
six years ago it was undertaken by a joint-stock company, 
consisting of inhabitants of the town, who entered upon the 
enterprise with a capital of 30,000 florins. The corporation 
granted a yearly subsidy of 8000 florins, 3000 florins being 
especially set apart for the pension fund, and the remainder 
for the purchase of scenery, dresses, &c. The management 
was entrusted to an Intendant, assisted by a committee of 
shareholders. The first Intendant, Herr Roderich Benedix, 





appointed at an annual salary of 4000 florins, having proved 
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incompetent for the post, retired of his own accord, and his 
lace was supplied by a smaller committee of three share- 
holders, aided by the advice of the stage manager, Herr 
Vollmer. Out of this nominal triumvirate, however, there 
goon arose an absolute government. Dr. Von Gunita, a 
lawyer, took the reins entirely out of the hands of his two 
colleagues, who, it is true, exhibited but very little energy 
in the discharge of their artistic duties. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that one of them, Herr W. Speyer, 
the well-known song composer, is a very old man, and that 
the other, Herr Reuhl, devotes his attention more particu- 
larly to the financial department. 

The system pursued by Herr Benedix was marked by 
feebleness and vacillation, but his successor displayed great 
strictness and severity, and introduced many excellent 
reforms on a small scale. He was, it appears, deficient, 
however, in the urbanity and consideration absolutely 
necessary in a theatrical manager. It is very certain, too, 
that Dr. Guaita is deficient, wanting in the proper under- 
standing of what is favourable to the interests of art, for, 
under his management, the theatre sunk to a very low ebb. 
About this there are not two opinions. Indeed, the Frank- 
forters resolved to introduce some other system, and several 
private managers offered to take the theatre entirely at their 
own risk, or with a much smaller subsidy than that granted 
by the Corporation. Dr. Guaita, however, possessed some 
very warm friends among the members of that body, so 
that the matter remained for some time in abeyance. 

Meanwhile a purely p2rsonal dispute between Dr. Guaita 
and Mlle. Januascheck, formerly a member of the company, 
together with other circumstances connected with the learned 
jurist’s management, became general topics of conversation. 
To hear the energy and violence with which theatrical 
affairs are discussed by the Frankforters, one might almost 
fancy the peoples of Italy, Hungary, and Poland were 
plunged in the deepest sleep, while peace reigned throughout 
the world. Mlte. Januascheck, however, was for twelve 
years the especial favourite of the public here. In 
the summer of last year she was prevented through 
illness from fulfilling her professional duties, and Dr. 
Guaita discharged her in the winter, a measure he was 
authorised to adopt by the statutes of the theatre. The 
Frankfort public, nevertheless, highly disapproved of the 
proceeding, and Dr. Guaita judged it advisable to publish 
certain letters and documents, for the purpose of proving 
that Mlle. Januascheck was herself to blame for her dis- 
charge. The lady maintained the contrary, affirming that 
she had been driven away by Dr. Guaita, and promising to 
adduce proofs of what she advanced. Meanwhile, after 
leaving the theatre, she got up a brilliant farewell concert, 
at which Herr Friedrich Devrient, and the Society called 
the “Liederkranz,” gave their services. After the concert, 
the popular lady was invited to a grand supper by her ad- 
mirers of both sexes, in the Hétel de l’Union, and presented 
with a silver laurel wreath. Some weeks later, she pub- 
lished a pamphlet, entitled, Jllustrations for a History of 
the Frankf2rt Theatre under the Management of Dr. Von 
Guaita. By Fanni Januascheck. Being written very wit- 
tily, and spiced with facts relating to the Doctor personally, 
this ‘rochure produced a great sensation, but, for the pre- 
sent, I must forbear venturing a decisive opinion of its 
merits, as I have heard only one side of the question. It is, 
in any case, much to be regretted that Dr. Guaita should not 
have seceded rather than Mile. Januascheck. The mana- 
ger’s place might easily have been filled up; but there will 
be some difficulty in finding a satisfactory substitute for the 





prima donna, who has since been “starring,” with great 
success, at Zurich and elsewhere. 

Since Mlle. Januascheck’s departure, two incidents in 
connection with the above circumstances have thrown the 
whole place into a state of violent commotion. These in- 
cidents—which are freely discussed, not only in the town 
itself, and in the local papers, but in those published else- 
where—have given rise to the bitterest animosity against 
the police authorities and Dr. Guaita, who being on inti- 
mate terms with the chief of the police, is held morally 
responsible. 

A Dr. Ed. Lowenthal, one of the writers on the Arbeitgeber, 
and editor of a Universitéts Zeitung, expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion with the management of the theatre in a very powerful 
article. By an involuntary error he stated in this article that 
the Burgomasters of Frankfort had been present at the supper 
given to Mile. Januasecheck, whereas, in truth, they were 
merely present at the concert. In consideration that “a 
paper containing such unreliable intelligence does the town 
little credit,” and, farthermore, on account of an article on 
military excesses in Greifswalde, Dr. Lowenthal was ordered, 
on a requisition, as it was pretended, from Prussia, to quit 
Frankfort! The Prussian embassy declared, however, that 
it had made no requisition of the kind, so that the general 
opinion is, that Dr. Léwenthal’s expulsion is closely con- 
nected with the fact of his being the author of the article 
condemning Dr. Guaita’s management. Dr. Lowenthal him- 
self, as well as the ambassador of Wiirtemberg, has appealed 
to the Senate. 

The second incident was still stranger, perfectly unique, 
indeed. A young Austrian, employed as clerk in some mer- 
cantile house. after the fall of the curtaig, expressed his dis- 
approval of the performance by hissing. For this he, too, 
was ordered to leave Frankfort! It is true that, according 
to the law, any alien may be expelled from the town with- 
out a reason being assigned ; but the present affair created 
an extraordinary sensation, and, according to report, a 
general meeting of the inhabitants will shortly be held, for 
the purpose of protesting against such arbitrary proceedings, 
It is more than probable that Dr. Guaita will, before now, 
have found himself unable to escape the effects of the storm 
he had conjured up around him, for besides Mlle. Januas- 
check’s brochure, another has since been published by Caro- 
lina Morska, who, far more bitter than her predecessor, 
makes serious charges against the theatrical jurist. How 
all this has ended I am unable to say. You manage such 
matters better in London. H. H. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Sept. 16. 


———$=—S- < SS — 


Mr. Anrrep Metion’s Concerts.—The “ Beethoven Night” 
on Wednesday was the special feature of the week. The pro- 
gramme included the “ Pastoral Symphony,” Overture to Egmont, 
slow movement and finale from the pianoforte Concerto in E flat, 
aria “In questa tomba,” and Rocco’s song “ Gold, Gold,” from 
Fidelio. ‘The symphony was given entire and created an immense 
sensation. An audience of big-wigs or Alexander Thayers, in- 
deed; could not have listened to it with more earnest attention, 
nor received it with greater delight. Both it and the overture were 
incomparably played. The movements from the pianoforte con- 
certo were executed by Miss Julia Woolf, who appeared some- 
what intimidated. Mad. Laura Baxter gave the contralto air 
beautifully, and Mr. Weiss Kocco’s song with splendid power of 
voice. In the second part, Mad. Florence Lancia — now become 
one of the greatest attractions of Mr. Mellon’s Concerts — sang 
the Cavatino “ Ah! fors’ @ lui,” from the Traviata, and a new 
ballad by Mr. Mellon, called “ Cupid’s Eyes,” and was encored in 
both. The fair artist, too, during the week introduced a new song, 
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composed by Mr. Frank Mori, entitled “A thousand miles from 
thee,” which has had a great success. 

On Thursday, Spohr’s Symphony, “ The Power of Sound,” was 
given. Anew tenor, Mr. Vernon Rigby, who had obtained a 
great reputation at the Alhambra, made his appearance and sang 
three of Mr. Sims Reeves’s songs — “ Let me like a soldier fall,” 
“ My own, my guiding star,” and “ My pretty Jane.” Mr. Rigby 
has a fine tenor voice, which wants a great deal of cultivation. 
We advise him to cultivate it. It is worth his while. We would 
also counsel him not to bring himself into direct comparison with 
Mr. Sims Reeves. He would sail better to steer clear of that 
beacon light of the concert-room, which at the same time warns 
and points out the way. Verbum Sap., which being interpreted 
means “a good word to tenors.” 


Wetters to the Editor. 


—_}+—_ 


Sin, —In your last week's Journal (Mustcsn Wortp) I read 
an article on’ Professor Donaldson’s organ here; you promise to 
let us hear more: will you be so kind as tell us the disposition of 
the fourteen rank stop and length of longest pipe, also shortest ? 

I attended many of the professor’s lectures in his old class-room, 
and there I saw and heard an organ in which he had a row of 
pipes oes note) fourteen in number tuned so as all to speak at 
once: how are they tuned to the scale? —some must be tuned 
either flat or sharp, otherwise it must sound very bad. I know a 
discord is a dissonant, or inharmonious combination of sounds, so 
called in opposition to the concord, the effect of which the discord 
is calculated to sweeten and relieve. Somediscords are formed by 
the union of the fifth with the sixth, and the forth with the fifth, 
the seventh with the eighth, and the third with the ninth and 
seventh, all which require to be introduced by certain prepara- 
tions ; but I have no doubt you will be able to give me a little more 
light on the subject. T am, Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Edinburgh. Homopnonol. 


—+--— - 


UN PASSE-PARTOUT. 


Monsievr,—Vous voyez que je suis toujours poli et prét obli- 

er. Vous n’y comprends rien du tout! Helas ! helas! c’est 
trop plaisant! Avouez que vous voulez riiller, ou dites-moi vous 
ne savez pas quelque chdse des “ Londres Charivari.” Eh bien! 
To drop Frangais and pick up plain English, allow me to say, in the 
brusque et bref language of un cheval de chasse—in this unaccount- 
able portion of the United Kingdom nature grants the privilege of 
speech to our chasseurs, as an antidote to the volubility of the 
genre “ne” Balaamic—the species common along our eastern 
coast: premier, that Charivari (the London) having announced a 
discovery of existing specimens of the farouche paleozoic ; c'est a 
dire (lest this subject should degenerate into a vexata questio), 
Punch having learned that we have living still among us, in Suf- 
folk, direct descendants of the ancient Britons, whose modes of 
life and social manners are precisely those of their forefathers ; 
second, that the aforesaid forefathers were (some of them) taken 
to Rome in the éems (not “ Old Father”) of Tacitus, &c., to “ sit” 
to the peintre in their various attitudes of savage-vie, for the de- 
coration du spectdc ; letroisiéme, that it proved a successful specu- 
lation ; quatriéme, that I believe it would be equally successful in 
London now ; cinguiéme et la derniére fois, I, in my character of 
attrapeur, did, formally, honourably, politely, and condescendingly 
proffer my services in the aid of any theatrical manager whose 
enterprising spirit shall induce him to test the value of my propo- 
sition. 

Hoping this clé may fit the lock of the door of all difficulties in 
connéxity avec moi “ foregoing,” 
I am, Monsieur, Votre, &c. 

Tue Carcuer or Gorinnas. 

Les Loups Bois. (Anglais—“ Let's elope! boys !”) 
[A clue to the above is requested.—Ep.] 





HOW TO KNOW AND GIVE RIGHT NAMES TO ALL 
SORTS OF LESSONS. 


TuesE are, Ist, Preludes; then 2ndly, Fancies and Voluntaries ; 
8rdly, Pavines; 4thly, Allmaines; 5thly, Ayres; 6thly, Galliard ; 
7thly, Corantoes ; 8thly, Serabands; 9thly, Tattle de Moys; 10thly, 
Chichonas ; 1lthly, Toyes, or Jiggs ; 12thly, Common Tunes ; but 
lastly, Grounds, with divisions upon them, 

And of every of these I will give you some kind of knowledge, by 
way of description. 

The Prelude is commonly a piece of confused, wild, shapeless-kind of 
intricate play (as most use it), in which no perfect form, shape, or unis 
formity can be perceived ; but a random business, pottering, and groping 
up or down from one stop or key to another, and generally so per- 
formed to make trial whether the instrument be well in tune or not ; by 
which doing, after they have completed their tuning, they will (if they 
be masters) fall into some kind of voluntary or farcical play more in- 
telligible, which (if he be a master, able), is a way whereby he may 
more fully and plainly show his excellency and ability, than by any other 
kind of undertaking, and has an unlimited and unbounded liberty, in 
which he may make use of the forms and shapes of all the rest. 

Pavines are lessons of two, three, or four strains, very grave and 
sober, full of art and profundity, but seldom used in these our light 
days. 

Allmaines are lessons very ayrey and lively, and generally of two 
strains, of the common or plain time. 

Ayres are, or should be, of the same time (yet many make triplas, 
and call them so), only they differ from Allmaines by being commonly 
shorter, and of a more quick and nimble performance. 

Galliards are lessons of two or three strains, but are performed in a 
slow and large triple time, and (commonly) grave and sober. 

Corantoes are lessons of a shorter cut, and of a quicker triple time ; 
commonly of two strains, and full of sprightfulness and vigour, lively, 
brisk, and cheerful. 

Serabands are of the shortest triple time, but are more toyish and 
light than Corantoes, and commonly of tivo strains. 

A Tattle de Moy is a new fashion’d thing, much like a Seraband, 
only it has more of conceit in it, as (in a manner) speaking the word 
(tattle de moy) and of humour (as you will find quite through this book, 
where they are set), that conceit being never before published, but 
broached together with this work, It may supply the place of a Sera- 
band, at the end of a suit of lessons, at any time. 

Chichonas are only a few conceited humorous notes, at the end of a 
suit of lessons very short, viz., not many in number, yet sometimes 
consists of two strains, although but of two semibreves in a strain, and 
commonly of a grave kind of humour. 

Toys or Jiggs are light, squibbish things, only fit for fantastical and 
easy, light-head2d people, and are of any sort of time. 

Common Tunes (so called) are commonly known by the boys and 
common people singing them in the streets, and are of either sort of 
time ; of which there are many very excellent and well-contrived 
pieces, neat and spruce ayre. 

The Ground is a set number of slow notes, very grave and stately, 
which (after it is expressed once or twice very plainly), then he that hath 
good brains and a good hand undertakes to play several divisions upon 
it —_ after time, till he has showed his bravery both of invention and 

and. 

Thus I have given you to understand the several sorts and shapes of 
most lessons in use. 

From “ Macr’s Monument.” 


cnevenlatctele 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Sir,—Will you allow me a corner to complain of what is becoming 
a perfect nuisance in at least one of our churches, not very far from 
the Sand Pits? I mean the fine singing. The subject was mooted 
in your columns two or three years ago, t am sotry to say with very 
little effect, owing, it was thought, to the fact that the organist gave 
her services gratuitously, and the consequent delicacy of the point. 
The case, however, being now altered—having now a paid organist— 
we did think to have had something like decency in the conduct of the 
singing. The fact, however, is the reverse. Whereas we did formerly 
get good performances on the organ, if the singing was of somewhat 
too difficult a character for untrained voices, now we shine in the 
last, but lack the first most terribly. Congregational singing is out of 
the question, If we get a hymn tune occasionally that we can sing; 
the chants, or rather the tunes to which the psalms are sung, are alto- 
gether of too intricate a character for any ordinary congregation to 


attempt to join in, After standing up for a quarter of an hour while 
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the Te Deum |is performed, and counting the rafters in the roof, you 

in to wish devoutly it were over, that you might sit down to some- 
thing a little more edifying, which you are allowed to do in the course 
of a few minutes, 

But this is not the worst of it. The aim of the singers appears to 
be not to sing “to the praise and glory of God,” nor even to give 
effect to the music (much of which is really fine), but to give as much 
scope to their own voices as possible, which means they try to effect 
by the loudness of the noise they make. Lach sings at the top of 
his or her voice, the trebles trying to drown the bass and tenor, the 
second treble trying (and very often succeeding) to drown all. The 
general effect may perhaps “be imagined,” but is certainly beyond 
my ability to describe. The style in some instances is more like a 
comic song (which idea is strengthened by the comical pronunciation of 
quite ordinary words, such as fellership, &c., instead of singing becom- 
ing for a place of worship. 

udging from yesterday’s performance I should think the matter 
had about reached its climax, and that the incumbent and charch- 
wardens would certainly interfere and put a stopto what I must call 
disgraceful irreverence. If they do not they must not be surprised 
tosee empty seats, for there are other churches in the neighbourhood 
where, if more modest in their attempts, they are proportionately more 
successful in their results, ~z 


—=_—=_—— 


THE BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Tus noble and time-honoured institution has pursed its course 
of charity and work of mercy for upwards of fourscore years, and 
from its opening, in the year 1778, until the present time, has ad- 
ministered medical and surgical relief to more than half a inillion 
of sick and maimed poor. According to the statistics in the 
Auditor’s Report for the year 1860, the Institution received no 
fewer than 23,434 in and out-patients; of whom 12,383 were ac- 
cidents and urgent medical cases admitted without tickets. This 
number is found, on comparison, to exceed, with the exception of 
the four old metropolitan endowed hospitals, the number treated in 
any other hospital in England. 

The annual expenditure of the Institution is 9,200/., to meet 
which it has an income of 4,400/. from annual subscriptions, and 
1,500/. from invested property (including the interest arising from 
the Permanent Accident Fund ); there is, consequently, an an- 
nual deficit of 3,300/., dependent entirely upon the benevolence 
of the public and the results of the triennial musical festivals. 
This deficiency of expenditure over reliable income — which is 
entirely attributable to the fact of so many accidents and urgent 
cases being admitted without tickets—is matter of great and 
increasing anxiety to the weekly Board of Governors. Nor can 
it be a subject of surprise when it is stated that these patients— 
who, from the very dangerous and lingering state of their acci- 
dents or ailments, constitute by far the most expensive class of 
cases treated—cost the hospital 4,600/. annually; towards the 
support of whom the Institution only commands an income of 
430/. from the Accident Fund and Free Subscription List. It is, 
moreover, apparent, from the rapid increase of population and the 
development of manufacturing and mining operations in the town 
and district, that these accidents and cases of acute illness are in- 
creasing in a corresponding ratio. 

Notwithstanding the liberal response made to the appeals by 
the clergy and ministers of all denominations on Sunday, 13th 
November, 1859, and the munificent sum contributed through 
their instrumentality, the Institution is still heavily in debt. This 
cannot be wondered at, when it is explained that the number of 
patients relieved during the three years ending June 30th, 1860, 
amounted to 60,804, against 46,594, the total for the three pre- 
vious years ending 1857, being an increase of 14,210; and that, 
in consequence of the depressed state of trade, the receipts for the 
official year, from donations, legacies, and other contingent sources 
of income, have lamentably fallen short, as compared with former 
years. The donations of the present year only amount to 450i, 

ainst 910/., the average of the three last years; and the lega- 
Cles to 200/., against 1,800, the average for the same period. The 
present balance to the debit of the hospital at the treasurer’s is 
4,200/; and this will be considerably augmented when the trades- 
men’s accounts for Midsummer have been defrayed. The balance 
against the hospital at the corresponding period before the Festi- 


val in 1858 was 3,942; and the following account, laid before a 
special meeting of the weekly board in March last, exhibits the 
causes of this increase of debt. 

An Account exhibiting the causes of the estimated deficit at the 31st of 
July, 1861, as compared with thé corresponding period of 1858, just 
before the Festival. 

1858, July 31. Dr. 
To balance due to Treasurers .., £2,882 0 0 
To Investment Account temporarily 
expended, but paid back out of 
1859 Receipts ... ... «+ ss  1,56000 
: — £3,94200 
To Deficiency of Donation and Legacies applicable 
to Current Expenditure, during the three years 
ending 31st July, 1861, as compared with 1858 4,278 0 0 
To Cost of increased number of Patients during 
the same period (in-patients, 1,210; out- 
patients, 13,200) oi. ass sts cee neste 
To Extraordinary Expenditure on Buildings, Fur- 
hiture, &c., during the three years above, to 
Slat July, 1861 4. soe ses se cee tes ate 1,875 0 0 





2,271 00 











£12,366 0 0 
1861, July 31. Cr. 
By Increase of Subscription List during the three 
yeare ending thig day ce seo cee cee tte £2,740 0 0 
By Increase in Dividends’ Account during the 
same period ts 0d See tae 00, 00 000 398 0 0 
By Amount received from Collec- 
tions in the year 1859 £5,200 0 0 
Less transfer to Donation and Sub- 
stription Accounts, Expendi- 
We Oe ON? “oi a 878 0 0 
_ 4,322 0 0 
By estimated Deficiency in the Treasurers’ Ac- 
count, om July 31, 1661... ss cee cue tee 4,911 00 
£12,366 0 0 


The Weekly Board have, nevertheless, long contemplated the 
erection of a second new wing to the hospital. By a special 
appeal, issued in January last, the proposed building “ is intended 
not only to provide additional beds for patients, but, on the testi- 
mony of the Medical Board, dated 16th March, 1859, is deemed 
absolutely and imperatively essential on sanitary grounds, to relieve 
the crowded state of the present wards.” “It will also provide a 
convenient operating theatre (the present one having been con- 
structed when the hospital contained only 60 beds, and it now has 
240), a new chapel for the proper performance of divine service, 
nurses’ accommodation, and improved Domestic offices.” The cost is 
estimated at 5000/., towards which 3500/. has already been contri- 
buted ; but the Board feel that they cannot commence this work 
until the heavy balance against the treasurers has been liquidated. 
The Festival Committee, deeply impressed with the extreme 
importance of maintaining this noble Hospital unfettered in its 
operations, and of enabling it to dispense in an —— manner 
the inestimable blessings of health to the sick and afflicted poor, 
earnestly appéaled to the public, and invited their patronage and 
support on the occasion of the recent Festival. They felt that the 
cause for which they were striving was good and great—that 
hospitals were, of all charities, the most capable of affording relief, 
and least liable to abuse—and that there was none more worthy 
than the Birmingham General Hospital. 


DUBLIN. 
September 19, 1861. 
Signor Giugiini, 
Signor Delle Sedie, 





Mlle. Tifiens, 
Mad. Lemaire, 
Mad. Bellini, & Signor Fallar, 
Mile. Anna Whitty, “+ Signor Bossi, 
Signor Ciampi, 
Signor Cazaboni, 
Signor Bellini, 
Mr. Swift, 
Suggesitore—Signor Fontana. 
Conductor—Signor Arditi, . : 
ate the artists brought together for the annual series of Italian 
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operas at the Theatre Royal. The season commenced on Monday 
last, the 16th, with Trovatore. As usual, a very numerous and 
enthusiastic audience assembled on the occasion. The opera was 
cast as follows :— 

Leonora—Mlle. Titiens, 

Azucena—Mad. Lemaire, ; 

Manrico—Signor Giuglini, 

Conte di Luna—Signor Delle Sedie. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant effects of a rough passage from 
Holyhead the day before, all the singers were in excellent voice, 
and achieved great success. Each met with a hearty welcome, 
Arditi being, perhaps, more favoured than the rest. “ Viva! 
Victor Emmanuel!” “ Bravo, Arditi!” ‘ Arditi, where’s your 
wig?” and other similar expressions, from the galleries were to be 
heard amidst the storm of applause which greeted the popular 
conductor upon his appearance in the orchestra. It is needless to 
describe the performance of Trovatore by artists who are so well 
known. Sutlice it to say, there were the usual encores and recalls, 
and that everybody was delighted. The manager delighted be- 
cause the house was full—the singers delighted because they were 
vociferously applauded—the public delighted because the manager 
had brought them singers to applaud. The “gods” expressed 
their delight in the style peculiar to themselves. ‘They yelled and 
whistled at Titiens as loudly as ever; they frightened Delle Sedie 
by approving “Il Balen” after the same fashion. Between the 
acts they amused themselves with the customary discordant noises, 
and they did not hesitate to tell Giuglini, in the middle of “ Ah si 
ben mio,” that he sang better than Mario. A favourite amuse- 
ment with the “ gods” in question is to assist the bands to tune 
their instruments. This they do by making the most horrible din 
imaginable, producing an effect upon the more sedate portion of 
the audience too deatening to endure for long. Luckily, the band 
of the Theatre Royal does not require much tuning, otherwise 
this practice of the “ gods” would deprive ordinary mortals of 
all pleasure for the rest of the evening. 

n Tuesday, the 17th, Mlle. Anna Whitty made her appear- 
ance in Puritani, and was eminently successful. This young lady 
jossesses a most agreeable voice, which she uses with great skill. 
er appearance and acting are pager agaca B ladylike and 
artistic. She will undoubtedly attain a high position as an operatic 
singer, and is a valuable addition to the list of our native prima 
donnas. Giuglini charmed all who heard him, and warbled, as 
our neighbours would say, “ to ravish.” Delle Sedie is a great 
artist, on the most accomplished baritone on the Italian 
stage. A recollection of his singing the music allotted to Riccardo— 
how exquisitely refined was every passage he delivered of his 
impressive acting, every gesture, every look, indicative of senti- 
ment and purpose,—confirms the opinion. With less voice than 
many baritones of the present day, he contrives to make amends 
for this deficiency by the most consummate art, and enchants the 
listener by the ineffable delicacy of his vocalisation. Ciampi 
exerted himself vigorously as Giorgio, and sang his solo in the 
famous duet, “ Suoni la tromla,” with appropriate animation. In- 
deed, so excited were the two, Riccardo and Giorgio, when they 
came to the ensemble with which the duet finishes, that it was a 
question whether they might not meet with the fate of Har- 
monides, the flute-player, who, according to Lucian, played a solo 
at the Olympic games so loudly that he burst his throat and died 
on the spot. No such fatal accident, however, happened to our 
Puritans, whose vocal efforts excited the admiration of the “ gods” 
before-mentioned to an unlimited extent. 

Last night, Wednesday, Norma was the opera performed. 

Norma—Mlle. Titiens, 
Adelgisa—Mlle. Whitty, 
Oroveso—Signor Ciampi, 
Pollio—Mr. Swift. 

The ladies fully sustained their reputation, and were, of course, 
greatly —— in the celebrated duets. The débutant of the 
evening, Mr. Swift, is spoken of in all the daily papers as being 
the best Pollio heard upon the Dublin stage—rather strong praise, 
considering his predecessors have been none other than Mario and 
Tamberlik. Mr. Swift’s voice has greatly improved, and he has, 
moreover, made vast progress asan actor. To-morrow night his 
powers will be tested by a very different style of music to that of 





—— 


Norma. He is to appear in Barbiére as Almaviva, with Mlle, 
Whitty, Delle Sedie, Bossi, and Ciampi. To-night Marta will be 
given, and Lucrezia Borgiu is announced for Saturday. Thus we 
shall have had six operas during this the first week of the present 
Italian Opera season. 
ANTEATER. 
2S OOOO 

Rype, Istz or Wicut.—A correspondent informs us that Mrs. 
Merest, late Miss Maria B. Hawes, some time since the most popu- 
lar contralto in the country, has reappeared in public life, and 
gave two concerts at the Victoria Rooms on Monday, the 9th 
instant, one in the morning devoted to sacred music, the other, in 
the evening, to secular. The fair artist appears to have been 
eminently successful, and was applauded to the echo in all her 
efforts, holy and profane. Inthe morning Mrs. Merest sang the 
recitative and air, “ Behold, a virgin,” “ Oh, thou that tellest good 
tidings from Zion,” and “ He was despised,” from the Messiah ; 
the airs, “If with all your hearts,” and “ O rest in the Lord,” 
from Elijah ; and in the evening, Hadyn’s canzonet, ‘“ She never 
told her love ;” her own ballads, “ I'll speak of thee””—at one time 
so great a favourite—and “I saw thee weep ;” and the song from 
Robin Hood—Robin’s song—“ My own, my guiding star.” That 
Mrs, Merest will be welcomed back to the concert-room, of which 
she was ere while so distinguished an ornament, isa matter of course, 
more especially as contraltos are now few and far between. We 
should, Romane advise her earnestly to forego all expectation to 
be derived from undertaking the tenor repertory. e have not 
heard her sing, “If with all your hearts,” and “ My own, my 
guiding star ;” but, despite the fervent expressions of our cor- 
respondent, we cannot help feeling assured that the attempt to 
rival Mr. Sims Reeves in London would be followed by unmiti- 
gated failure. Such non-natural aspirations should be resigned to 
caricaturists of the great tenor. We have no doubt of Mrs, 
Merest’s success at Ryde, and shall be glad to hear her once more 
in the capital, where she has so often won honour and renown. 


BrrmincuaM Fesrivau.—At a meeting of the Festival Com- 
mittee Mr. Hickman submitted a statement of the financial results, 
embracing everything except the items of “ Donations after the 
Festival.” From that statement it appears that the gross receipts 
were 10,970/. against 10,4971. in 1858. Donations raising the total 
to 11,000/. were received at the meeting. The sterling merits of 
the musical performances account for the gratifying result shown 
by the receipts, as the donations were less by about 200/. than in 
1858. The following is a corrected summary of the receipts at 
the last two Festivals :— 


1858. 1861, 
Receipts, Tuesday, 1st day £3,126 18 8 . . £2,702 7 10 
a Wednesday, 2ndday . 1,937 16 0 1,945 10 5 
= Thursday, 3rd day. . 8,477.15 0 3,742 6 6 
= Friday, 4th day. 1,360 15 5 . 2,117 17 8 
84 0 O 
Tickets, 51, 5s. each 192 18 0 152 5 0 
Schemes ; 317 4 0 310 0 0 





Total . . £10,497 7 1 . £10,970 7 5 
The following donations have been received since the Festival :— 
August 31: Miss A. E. Taylor, 5/.; W. F. Taylor, Esq., 102. ; Miss 
Anderton, 51. September 2: Frederick Gye, Esq., 50/.; S. Pole 
Shawe, Esq., 20/.; Mr. Richard Peyton, jun., 10/. 10s.; James 
Evans, Esq., London, 102. 10s.; W. S. Dugdale, Esq., 10/.; Mr. 
Brooke Evans, 10/.; Mr. Thomas Short, jun., 5/. 5s.; Mr. J. W. 
M’Cardie (second donation), 51. 5s.; Hon. Major Milles, 27.; Mr. 
Wm. Swingler, 1/. 1s. Total, 1441. 11s. September 3: Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, 20/.; Mlle. Tietjens, 167. 5s.; Signor Giuglini, 
16/. 5s. ; Messrs. Manton and Westley, 2/.2s. Total 542. 12s. 
September 4: C.R. Cope, Esq., 5/. September 5: Abel Peyton, 
Esq., 20/.; Miss Attwood, sh: Mr. B. Tilley, 31. 3s. September 
6: Lord Calthorpe, 50/.; Anonymous (per Mr. Hickman), 81. 8s. 
The total of donations received since the conclusion of the Festival 
is thus raised to 290/. 14s., making the total receipts at the present 
moment 11,2612. 1s. 5d., or 119/. 17s. 6d. more than the total 
receipts of 1858. Other donations will no doubt be yet received, 
and it is therefore premature to speculate to what extent the funds 
of the General Hospital will be benefited by the Festival. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WARSAW. 


Arrer the autumn vacation, it is expected by the sanguine, that Polish 
will be made the language of public instruction in the gymnasiums at 
Warsaw, though the information hitherto published on the subject in 
the Polish journals is not very reassuring. The Government shows it- 
self as sensitive with regard to the susceptibilities of Germans as it is 
callous in respect to those of Poles; and to avoid the possibility of any 
small German being “ Polanised” against his wlll, or that of his parents 
or grandparents, or great-grandparents — now, it is to be presumed, no 
more—it is proposed that all juvenile Poles of German origin, counting 
as far back as the third generation, shall be regarded as Germans and 
educated accordingly. This is a test of nationality worthy of those 
electors of Southwark who, on the strength of his name, declared Mr. 
Layard to be a Frenchman. Applied in Poland, it would make Germans 
of the late Lelewel, one of the most enthusiastic of Polish patriots (in 
consequence of which he was exiled, not only from all Polish territory, 
but even from liberal, sympathetic France) ; of Vincent Pol, one of the 
most popular of living Polish poets, and who was considered sufficiently 
a Pole in 1846 to be all but murdered in the massacres of that year; of 
Dr. Dieth, the most eminent of Polish physicians, and one of the Polish 
representatives in the Reichsrath. For the last four or five centuries the 
best portion of the middle class in Poland has been composed almost 
exclusively of German settlers and their descendants. There are Poles 
in Cracow with German names whose ancestors have been burgesses of 
the city since the 15th century, and to describe whom as Germans 
would be very nearly as absurd as to describe Englishmen of Franco- 
Norman origin as Frenchmen. Remove the Austrian troops, the Ger- 
man and Bohemian civil functionaries, and a certain number of Viennese 
shopkeepers established in Lemberg, and the “German element” in 
Gallicia will be small indeed. The Government gives it a magnified 
appearance in the eyes of foreigners by Germanising the names of Polish 
towns, and maintaining German as much as possible, in spite of protests 
and promises, as the public language of the country. It also keeps up 
German theatres, which no one attends, and German newspapers, which 
no one reads. The German theatre in Lemberg is supported by a forced 
contribution levied on the Polish municipality, amounting to 40,000 
florins a year —a sum which, if the Austrian currency consisted of silver 
and gold, and not of curl-papers, might be worth 4000/. of our maney, 
and which at the actual rate of exchange is equivalent to 3000/7. When 
dramas and comedies are performed, the audience is composed of about 
six Germans, who encourage one another the best way they can, and 
perhaps one Pole, who has looked in simply to enjoy the dulness of the 
evening. Occasionally, too, as happened when I was in Lemberg, an 
Italian opera is performed in the German language —a fine language, 
certainly, for such a purpose, in which tu m’ami can only be rendered 
by du liebst mich! This attempted suppression of one of the manifes- 
tations of national life is the more intolerable, inasmuch as the Poles 
have admirable actors of their own, and a comedy writer who, as a cre- 
ator, or rather a presenter of national types, has certainly not his equal 
in Western Europe, where our dramatic works possess more or less 
literary merit, but have long ceased, and perhaps of necessity, to reflect 
in any broad manner national peculiarities. From the needy Polish 
gentleman of the ancient Republic, who, in spite of his utter want of 
cash, says to himself that he is, in a political sense, eligible for the Polish 
throne, to the Polish Anglo-maniac of the present day, who sets up 
milestones on his estate, and thinks it the height of pleasure to drive an 
English mile before breakfast,—the comedies of Alexander Fredro 
abound in characters whose humour is eminently Polish. It is worth 
observing that this love of imitating foreigners is also in part the subject 
of the best Russian comedy ever written. Indeed, in spite of notable 
differences, there are many points of resemblance, social and intellectual, 
between the Russians and Poles—far more than either of them, and 
especially the Poles in their present most natural mood, would care to 
acknowledge.— Times. 
—_—=> <> 


Tur Femare Swiss Sincers in Eprnsureu.—“ In the music 
and piquant manners of the Female Swiss Singers Mr. Howard 
has afforded his patrons something like a new “ sensation.” The 
band consists of six ladies, all neatly attired in the characteristic 
dresses of the Swiss peasantry—with short skirts, muslin neck- 
pieces, and high-heeled shoes. First the whole band joins in 
chorus; then the individual members sing solos or duetts; and the 
entertainment usually closes with a scena—one of the ladies per- 
sonating a gentleman in order to give eclat to the performance. 
The artists who distinguish themselves in solo singing are Miss 
Keller, Miss Johanna Claussen, and Mrs. Decker-Schenck, and all 
are particularly clever both in their singing and acting. Inalong 


piece, entitled “The Modern School of Vocalization,” they gave 
some capital imitations of ballad, Italian, and nigger singing, which 
were, of course, vociferously encored. We could say a great deal 
more about this talented ¢roupe, but description quite fails to con- 
vey an adequate idea of such a musical treat. The Swiss singers 
must be heard, and once heard they are sure to induce a second 
visit.” —(North Briton.) 


A Hint to Music Postisners—(From the Builder).—A range of 
buildings, forming ten alms-houses, has been recently erected and com- 
pleted at Old Buckenham, Norfolk, the inmates having been installed a 
few days since by their benefactor, Mr. Robert Cocks, of New Bur- 
lington Street, London, who, at his own cost, has purchased the land, 
and erected these buildings for the benefit of the poor deserving 
inhabitants born in the above-named village. This kind-hearted gen- 
tleman has also endowed them with 2s. per week cach, and a ton of 
coals per annum, for ever. A handsome Bible, of large type, is placed 
in each house for the use of the inmates. The frontage of the buildings 
is about 222 feet. Each house consists of a living room and bed-room, 
each 10 feet 6 inches square, and 9 feet high in the clear, both lighted 
from the front. The floors of living rooms are of paving tiles, on 6 
inches of concrete ; those of the bed-rooms are of wood. Each room 
has a fire-place fitted with Pierce’s cottager’s stove; also a cupboard 
and other conveniences. Opening from the living-rooms are wash- 
houses, 8 feet square, with sink and a place for coals; also a separate 
“closet” for each house. The buildings are of red brick, with white 
brick and Bath (Box ground) stone dressings; the two ends being 
brought forward 3 feet, with pointed gables, and moulded stone coping 
and angular buttresses. In each gable is a shield and monogram (R.C.) 
in a quatrefoil. There are two porches to centre houses, projecting, 
and carried up with a gable and buttress, also containing a stone tablet 
with inscription. The whole is roofed with Bangor Duchess slating on 
1-inch boarding, &c., and surmounted by an ornamental ridge and crest 
tiling. The sashes are of cast iron. Three sides of the ground are 
inclosed with a red brick wall, 3 feet nine inches high, coped with white 
saddle-back coping bricks, the gate piers being carried up somewhat 
higher, and surmounted with stone caps, weathered, and gables on all 
sides. At the rear of the buildings, in the centre, forming the water 
supply, is a well of spring water, and a rain-water tank; the whole of 
the rain water being collected from the various roofs, and conducted by 
means of glazed earthenware pipes into the said tank. The cost of the 
buildings, including the purchase of the ground, is about 2000/.; this 
sum being exclusive of the architect’s fees and the endowment. The 
builders are Messrs. Loveday, of the above village, who have executed 
the work from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Thomas Dyke, of London, architect. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


ADDISON, HOLLIER AND LUCAS, 


210 REGENT STREET. 


Ascher’s “* La Circassienne,” (Auber) eco ove eco oe eco 
Callcott’s ‘ La Circassienne” (Auber), the favourite airs in two 
books, solos each ove ove oe one ove ove 

Ditto ditto as Duets... eco ooo ooo oe ove 
Roeckell’s ‘* Rhapsodie Hongroise,” (Op.47) = ase ave ane oe 
Lindfeldt’s (Carl) ** La Belle Marie” ... a eco ooo ae: es 
Do. ** L'Ondée de Roses (Mazurka Brillante) ose eco 

Trekell’s (J. T.) ** Garibaldi’s Hymn” ove eco eve eco 


Berger’s (F.) “ Attendez-moi”’ ... eco ove oso ore ote ooo 
Brissac’s ** Un Ballo in Maschera”’ (2nd Fantasia), Op. 87... ooo tee 
Ritter’s “ Véloce,” Impromptu, (Op. 24) oe eee er a) 
Ditto “ Le Chant du Braconpier eco eee 
Le Carpentier’s “ La Circassienne”’ fantaisie aa. 


] A CIRCASSIENNE VALSE (Strauss), 4s. La Cir- 
cassienne Quadrilles (Strauss), Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s. La Circassienne Polka, 3s. 
Orchestral and septett parts are published to the Valse and Quadrilles. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


DRAMATIC COLLEGE QUADRILLE. Composed 
by ALFrep MELLON, and played nightly at the Promenade Concerts with im 


mense success. 


Just published, price 4s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


INDFELDT’S “LA COQUETTE.” Polka de Bra- 


ura. Price 2s. 6d. 
— Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. ; 
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INDFELDT’S “COLPE VOL SONO” (de I'Opéra 
Traviata). ‘Transcribed for Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 





INDFELDT’S “MEINE ERSTE LIEBE” (My First 
Love). Romance Nocturne. Price 3s, 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 
Just Published, 
) Fen “LA BELLE MARIE” (Serenade). 


For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 








Just Published. 


INDFELDT’S “L?ONDEE DE ROSES” (Mazurka 


Brillante). For Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210 Regent Street. 


EVANS’S 
COTTAGE HARMONIUM 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
ta suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—Boosey and Cure, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 





‘EVANS'S 
TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.—Boosry and Cuine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 


EVANS’S 


ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 
At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Guneas, 
with Pedals, 


Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ENGLISH WORKMEN.” They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 


BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 


ARGHETTO Cantabile and Allegro Capricciosa for 
Piano, dedicated to Professor BeEnnetT by GgeorGe Forpgs. 
Leader and Cock. 
“ Clever, straightforward, sensible, and musicianly.” ‘* Masterly composition at once 
brilliant and melodious.” “ It is a work of much excellence, and merits the highest 
praise.”"— Musical World, Illustrated News, &c. 


A=: and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Uo.) 


beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references intown. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 


Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 


purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. 
London : 18 Hanover Square. 
A LADY wishes to dispose of three First-Class Fiures, 
by Clinton, Siccama, and Jullien, the property of her deceased husband. Th 
can be seen at Mr. J. R, Gough’s, 12 Crown eoure, Bow Street. a ae 
FINCHAM, Orean-prez Maker, Voicer, and Tuner, 
e 


110 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Amateurs and the Trade Supplied at the Lowest Terms, 

















MESSRS. CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD'S 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANOFORTE PIECES, 
J BLUMENTHAL. La Pensée, Souvenir (No. 5) of Fleurs 
e 


Emblématiques, op. 21. Price 3s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 
Al BLUMENTHAL. La Luvisella, Chanson Napolitaine. 
e Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL. LaCaressante. Caprice, Price 3s. 6d. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 











a 


Price 3s. 








J BLUMENTHAL. Une petite Histoire. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





Price 3s, 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





J BLUMENTHAL. Une Fleur des Alps. 
| a 
| 


BLUMENTHAL. Marche du Vainqueur. Price 4s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 





J BLUMENTHAL. L’Ange Gardien. Morceau de 
eo 


Salon. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


RENE FAVARGER. Un Ballo in Maschera, Mazurka. 
Cramer, Beale and. Conant “Regent Street, W. 


3 FAVARGER. Prophéte. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








Price 4s, 





FAVARGER. Guillaume Tell. Fantaisie 


Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


FAVARGER. Les Vivandiéres. 
taire. Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


Price 4s, 





Valse Mili- 


i FARVARGER. Rigoletto. Fantaisie. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


FAVARGER. Galop de Rigoletto sur le Scéne 
du Bal. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


FAVARGER. Amber Witch. 
Price 4s. 
Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


VOS. Ballade Orientale. Price 3s. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


DE VOS. Réverie du Coeur. Impromptu. 
e 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 








Fantaisie. 








Price 3s. 





Morceau de Salon. 
3s. 6d. 
01 Regent Street, W. 


H{AROLD THOMAS, Amber Witch. 
Cramer, Beale and Cn aot Regent Street, W. 


I I AROLD THOMAS. Santa Lucia. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale and Co,, 201 Regent Street, W. 


Mon Reéve. 


Price 


P DE VOS. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 





Fantaisie. 





Fantaisie 





TY AROLD THOMAS. Un Ballo in Maschera. Price 3s, 


Cramer, Beale and Co,, 201 Regent Street, W. 


ARDITI. Il Bacio. Valse Brillant. 


Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


G. GITS. Souvenir de L’Ambléve. 


e Cramer, Beale and Co., 201 Regent Street, W. 


L ARDITI. Amber Witch. Valse de Salon, 
” Cramer, Beale and an enh Regent Street, W. 


G A. MACFARREN’S RUDIMENTS of HARMONY. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





Price 3s. 





Price 3s. 








CRAMER, BEALE AND WOOD, 
201 REGENT STREET, W. 


Lonpon : 
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NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 


"Lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums, 





THE NEW 


FOUR OCTAVE HARMONIUM, 


Size'2 ft. 8in, by 1 ft.; height, 2 ft. 4in, 
Price Five Guineas 


In Oak Case. 


THE NEW 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF OCTAVE 
HARMONIUM, 


Compass Cto F, Size, 2ft. 11 in. by } ft. 2in. ; height, 2 ft. Gin, 


Price— Oak, Five and a-Half Guineas ; Mahogany, Six Guineas. 


THE 


ALEXANDRE 
COTTAGE HARMONIUM, 


t In Oak Case, with Two Foot Boards. 
Five Octaves. In weight, 2% 8 ing 


Price Six Guineas. 





ALSO, 


ALEXANDRE 


THE NEW 
CHURCH HARMONIUMS 


WITH 


TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


NO.1. BIGHT STOPS. 


% of Vibrators), Rosewood Case. Size, 3ft. 9in. by 1 ft. llin., 
(Three and a-half Rows neyght. 3 ft, 3 in. 


Price Forty-five Guineas. 


TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
Size, 4ft.4in. by 2ft 


INO. 2. 


(Six Rows of Vibrators), nee * Oak or Rosewood Case. 


height, 3 ft. 5in. 
Price Seventy Guineas. 


No. 38. TWENTY-TWO STOPS 
(Eight Rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals. 


Price Eighty-five Guineas. 





CHAPPELL & Co. NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


Size, 3ft. 4in. by 1 ft. llin. | 





THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


To be had at the Libraries, and of all Musicsellers in town and 
country. 


Prince Galitzin’s Russian Quadrille (Illustrated) ... 
Prince Galitzin’s Kozlow Polka (ditto) 
Prince Galitzin’s Courier Gallop (ditto) 
Kuhe’s Ballo in Maschera (two Fantasias) each 
Kuhe’s Schubert's Ave Maria ... eee 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Serenade 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Adieu 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Praise of Tears 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Thine is my heart 

Kuhe’s Schubert's Wanderer 
Kuhe’s Bianca Gallop 
Kuhe’s Bi Fantasi eve eee 
Musgrave’s Moss Rose Waltz (Illustrated) 
Musgrave’s Brighton Quadrille (ditto) 
Musgrave’s Cremorne Gallop oo” 
Ascher’s Ballo in Maschera eee 
Ascher’s Melodia Divinia 
Benedict's Cherry Ripe 
Benedict's Albion _.., oon 
Benedict's Erin ove 
Benedict's Caledonia ee 
Madame Oury’s Auld Robin Gray 

Madame Oury’s Bianca 

Madame Oury’s Ballo in Maschera 

Riche’s Au Revoir Polka Brillante .., 
Riche's Farewell Nocturne eee 
Berger’s Wreck Romance (Illustrated) 7 
Berger’s Fleurette ditte (ditto) 

Berger's Lisette ditto (ditto) 

Berger’s Notre Dame ditte (ditto) .. 
Brinley Richards’ “Skipper and his boy” . 
Brinley Richards’ T’amo t’amo (Ballo in Maschera) 
Brinley Richards’ Alla vita (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ O dolcezze perdute ' (ditto) 
Brinley Richards’ Marriage of Georgette 
Brinley Richards’ Bianca (three gems) 
Marriott's Woman in White Waltz (Illustrated) 
Marriott's Colleen Bawn Waltz (ditto) 
Marriott's Waterfall Gallop (ditto) 
Marriotts’ Henrietta Waltz (ditto) see 
Gollmick’s Broken Ring _... oge . eee 
Gollmick’s Maidens of Tyrol 
Mauss’ Merrily over the snow 
Mauss’ Music of the waves 
Laurent’s Beethoven Waltz ee 
Laurent’s Spring buds’ Waltz (Illustrated) 
Burckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Quadrille ,.. 
Barckhardt’s Ballo in Maschera Waltz 
Burckhardt’s Doodah Gallop 

Burckhardt’s Ramsgate sands Quadrille (Illustrated) 


PIANOFORTE’ DUETS. 


Schloesser’s Oberon ... eee eee 
Schloesser’s Martha 

Schloesser’s Traviata 
Schloesser’s Dinorah 





eee eee 


each 
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SONGS. 

Won't you tell me why (by Claribel) 

The Brook (ditto) 

The old pink thorn (ditto) “ a8 
The rose looking in at the window (ry: a Lady) 
A loving heart (by Mrs. Jerrold) 5 ee 
For ever and ever (ditto) 

The star and the water lily (by George Linley) | 
Our good bark sails bright (new Ballad) aes 
The talisman (Russian Song) “— 
Aladdin (comic Song, by Henry J. Byron, Esq.) 
Colleen Bawn (ditto) 


VOCAL DU ars. 
Mays’t thou dream of me (by Miss Gabriel) 
Sweet is the dream (Campana) saa aa ane ‘aa 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 28 HOLLES STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Composer. 
ADELAIDA 
Ditto 
Ditto 
ADRIAN 
Acuitar, E. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
ALLEN, G. B. 
Ascuer, J. 
Baker, H, 
Batre, M. W. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Beneoict, J. 
Ditto 


Bercer, E. 
BLUMENTHAL, J. 
itto 
Brauam, C. 

Bruce, E. 
Ditto 
Copuam, M. 
itto 
Crowe, G. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Cusins, W. G. 


Ditto 
Dawes, ALBERT 

Ditto 
Dessaver, J. 
Dieat, Louis 
DovG.tas, Frank 
ENDERSSOHN, M. 

Ditto 
Foster, ALICE 
FERRARI, ADOLFO 


Ditto 


No.1 


No. 1.“ Sweet days of youth ef - - * > 


Ditto 


No. 1.—‘ Come sisters let us dance and _ 
Grover, Howarp 
Ditto 


GresHaM, EMILY 
GREVILLE, Hon. Mrs. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
HareirTt, C, J 
Hatevy, F, 


Kusten, Ernest, 


MAcFaRREN, G. A. 


MEYeRBEER, G. 


Ditto 








VOCAL. 


Poetry by 
Logan 


“ The Cuckoo” . eas ee i 
“Mary Howitt 
% 


“ Sunshine” 

“* Sweet dreams of “happ py youth ” 

** Self.deception ”’ (Selbst- -betrug) e 
“Ina wood ona ey ay” - Acton Bell 

* Sy mpathy ” - - Ellis Bell 
“The fairies’ farewell to the flowers,” from the Frost King 
‘** Farewell” - Bishop Heber 
“The meadow-gate ” - - - Beatrice Abercrombie 

** Alice, where art thou?” - - ulernsey 

“ The stepping-stones * 2  . + Charles Mackay 
** Tm not in love, remember ” - - Jessica Rankin 

“Oh! take meto stad heart agen’ on Xe Ditto 

“T love you” - G P. Morris 
’ “Tf Teould change as others change” Jessica Rankin 
* Fresh. asa rose” - Ditto 

“ Mary’ G. P. Morris 
“The cis of St. George ” ~ (Defence and not defiance) 
J. Brougham 
J. Oxenford 


- Gone 


‘* Now the shades } STOW Geaper Ps We 
“The echo song’ 
“* That handsome volunteer ” Sung by Miss E. “Stanley 
“* The days that are no more” ad - Seca son 
“* Serenade ”’ 
** Persevere - 
“ When I was young - - 
** When first you shone. before me mie t's 
** Awake, little pilgrim ” - - - - 
** Look on the brightest side” . - - 
“One night as I did ‘wender® ‘(Flute and Violoncello 
accomp.) - Burns 
Violin or Horn part, in liew of Violoncello, om 
“ Mournfully, sing mournfully ” 
(Violin or Flute spinel obbligato. ) 
* Where is the sea?” - 
( Violoncello or Viola accomp. obligato. ) 
** Gently row, gondolier,”” duet for Contralto and Tenor 
J. L, Ellerton 
Ditto (duet for Soprano and Mezzo-soprano) - - 
“T slept, and oh! how sweet the dream” L. M. Thornton 
“* Good bye, my love” - - - T. P. Casciani 
“ Quick, arise, maiden mine ” - - J. Oxenford 
“Yet ere I seek a distant shore’ 2 - - ae 
“ The songs of happen days” - - - - 
. - John Ellison 
Ditto 


** My Mary” 
‘ Sweet little Jenny a 
“ Merrily shines the morn” « -  -» Rev. W. Evans 
“The Voice and Singing ” : (The formation and cultiva- 
tion of the voice for singing) - - - - Fe 
Three Italian Songs :— 
— Vieni, vieni” - - - ° - Maggioni 
—‘* Ah se piacer mi Vuoi” - - - Ditto 
3.—** L’onda che mormora ” - - - Metastasio 
Eight Ballads :— 
Mrs. Gent 


W. W. Cazalet 
- Ann Riskey 


” (The career of Havelock) J. Oxenford 
. Ryan 
Ditto 


2.—‘* Long years of care’ a on 
3.—‘* When ’mid the festive scenes (a) 
4.—“ Break not by heedless word the spell” 
Lady Flora Hastings 
5.—“ Sweet hope” - =< - - W. W. Cazalet 
6.—“ Remembrance” - - - - wed 
7.—“ Gratitude” - - - - Ditt 
8.—* I love the oak”’ - - = Right Hon. W. Mw. Ss. 
Two Chamber Trios (Sopr. Mez. and Contr.) 


2.— Come, fairies, come,’ 

“ The old woman hd Berkeley” (Legend) 
“Love's philosop 
* Ave Maria” elody” by Flotow) - 

“Oh! I would wend with thee ” - - 
Ditto (as a duet for Soprano and Barytone}- - 
** Quand on me donnerait ” (with Guitar sane. ) - 
Ditto (asa duet for Sopranos and Tener) . 

* To-morrow ” - R. S. Gow enlock 
‘“* Lord hear us, we implore thee ” ° - J. Oxenford 
“ He will be here” - 
“ Elaine’s song”’ (Idylls. of the King) - 
“The merry lark” (alament) - 

‘* The pathway along the green fields ” 


Tennyson 
> Rev. Cc. Kingsley 
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a H. V. + Wi t tle M . 
LaANDEGHEM, H. VAN eep not, my gentle Mary” 
LopEr, GEORGE The fags and Ballads in thé Lyric and Dramatic En- 
tertainment, ‘*‘ The Old House at Home,’’.written by 
Mark Ibberson Jervis, and sung by Miss Emma Ne- 
ville and Mr. George er i— 
No. 1.—Ballad, ** The milkmaid’s song, si - 
2.—Buffo Air, ‘‘ The jealous wife” < - 
3.—Ballad, “ The dew on the tender grass ” : 
4. —Hunting Song, * The silver- bugle . 
5.—Ballad, * The ploughman'* 8 deli, gn - 
6.—Comic Ballad, ** Lavinia’ 3 lamen 

Ditto “Ina leafy garden,” sung by Mr. Richard Seymour ° 

Ditto “This world isa garden” - - , Stirling Coyne 
Lutz, W. M. ** Under the linden tree me wl mete J. ooler 

Ditto “ Merry little Maud” - * Ditto 
MEYERBEER, G. “ Here on the mountain ” (Clarionet accomp. obbligato) 

J. Oxenford - 
Violin and Violoncello (in lieu of Clarlonst) each « 
“Near to thee’ (with Violoncello) - 
* The Fishermaiden ” (Das fishermidchen) 
“ The thoughts of youth ” - 
* Paquita” (I love when the sun has set) - 
‘Flowers, lovely fowers” - — = ..H. Horncastle 
“ ] think of thee” (Ich denke dein), with Violoncello ac- 
companiment - - - _- Goethe 

Three Songs :—~ 

No. > —* Birdie, birdie ’ ( Voglein, voglein) 
—‘‘ O love, why thus desert me?” (Die liebe “hat gelogen) 
3.—‘* Cradle Song”’ (Wiegenlied) 
“Go sit by the summer sea’ 
“* Wert thou mine ” 
Twelve Songs in one Book 
Ditto, separately, each - 
No. 1.—‘t A thousand miles from thes” 
2.—“O’er the sunny sea” - = 
3.—‘ Solitude” - - - - 
4.—* The parting” = - 
5.—‘* Maiden mine under the vine igi 
6.—‘* The blue waves are sleeping ” 
7.—‘ The open window” - 
8.—‘*Mary the sempstress ” 
9.—* Be quiet, do!” - 
10.—‘* Mine, ever mine” 
11.—“* That is the way” 
12.—‘* England overall” = - 
“IT never knew how dear thou wert ¥. 
‘ The very angels weep, dear”? = 

“ Hurrah for old England”’ - 

“The dewdrop and the rose” - 

“* Fare thee well” - 

* Weeds and flowers” - = - 
PuiLuips, LOVELL ** The Christmas rose” - - 
Ricuarps, BRINLEY ‘“ The harp of Wales” - ° 

tto * The blind man and summer” 

Ditto ‘© The Suliote war song” + 
Reicwarnt, A. “ Thou art so near, and yet so far” 

Ditto ‘* Are they meant but to deceive me 

Ditto “Good night ”’ ( Wiegenlied) - 

Ditto “The golden stars” = - 
SELIGMANN, J. ‘* Pretty rosebud ” - - 
St. Lecer, H. J. ‘“* The old willow tree”’ 
ScuLe@sser, A.; “T would I were a butterfly ” 
Smart, HENRY ‘“* The fairy’s whisper” 

Ditto ‘“* The lady of the lea” 

Ditto “ May” (duettino for equal voices) 

SpiLiane, D. “Yes, I have roamed ” (surg by on Oliver) 
. Thirlwall 
** Leonora” - Ss < s a Howitt 
* Old England’s star is gleaming” ° 
** Music breathes in ev erything os - as J. sy mington 
“ The knight’s Vigil’ te P. Douglas 
““Myain Donald” - « - ike Brougham 
“* The woodland flower” = - Desmond Ryan 
“ The troubadour’s lament” Hon. Mrs. Greville 
“ The maiden’s lament”  - - - Ditto 
“ La Giovinezza del poeta” - - Prati 
** When o’er the meadows oom "(with Horn Setomp. 
obbligato)- e 
\ (Violoncello part ‘tn lieu of Horn) 1 = © 


Ditto 

Ditto - ~ Hei eine 
Macrarren, G. A. lane ‘eliow 

Ditto 
McKorkeE .t, C. 
MAaAc.eane, C. 


Ditto 


Monk, E. G. 

Mori, F. 
Ditto 
Ditto . 


Charles Mackay 
Charles Mackay 
Ditto 
Kirke White 
Desmond Ryan 
——— Mackay 
Mrs. Rogers 
Longfellow 


John Oxenford 
—" Mackay 


ee Mashey 
Ditt 


- CG Warfield 
- J. Oxenford 
Gerald Massey 
- Isabella Hampton 
Lord Byron 
Mrs. ‘Alfred V, Newton 
M. A. Stodart 
E. Gilbertson 
W. Jones 
FE. G'lbertson 
- J. Oxenford 
Ditto 
Ditto 
- Heine 
M. S. Malcolm 
S. Whittésley 
-  Zeila 
J. P. Douglas 
W.H. Bellamy 


Morzey,H. K. 
Mozart, W. A. 
North, E. 
OsBORNE, o w 
Pecn, Dr. J 
Ditto 


Stin.inG, E. 
Swirt, B. 
‘THOMSON, JESSIE 
Weiss, W. H. 
Waite, CLEMENT 

Ditto 
YARNoLp, E. 

Ditto, 

Ditto 
Vivier, EUGENE 


Ditto 








PART 


Three Four-part Songs, for vinta Tenors and two Basses :— 

0. 1.—** The fairy’s evensong ” - - Macfarren 

2.—‘ The world’s festivals” - - Douglas. Thompson 

3.—“ The arrowandthesong”- - .- « Longfellow 
Separate vocal parts, each, - - 

“The Lord’s Prayer,” for four voices (in score), So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, and Organ, ad lib. 
Separate vocal parts, each « 

“Aspiration” for Bass solo, and chorus of three Sopranos, 
two Tenors and Bass (in score) oe) Me 





SONGS. 


MEYERBEER, G, “‘ This house to love is holy,” serenade for eight voices (in 
score) two i +wo Altos, _ Tenors, and two 
Basses ° - J. Oxenford 

Separate vocal parts, “each - 

‘The Battle of the Baltic,” for four voices (in score) two 

Sovranos, Tenor, and Bass empbell 
Separate vocal parts, each - 

“The bridal morn,” for four volees (in score) Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor and Bass - - -« D. Ryan 

“God save the Queen,” for four voices (two Tenors = 
two Basses) in score ° 


Monk, E. G. 


Pecu, Dr. J. 
Vos, C. De 
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Lonnox: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., Dépét Général de la Maison Brandus, de Paris; 244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street. 
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